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Wood-En¢graving—Nearly a Lost Art 


FRANK FRENCH, A.N.A. 


AY first intention was to keep myself 

out of these reminiscences, but I 

M4 find that a difficult thing to do. 

At There are now so few of the men 

Ew) living who were active at the period 

of eres per development of the art that it seems 

but fair to include us all. No doubt I shall 

forget some, for that period is long passed. My 

memory naturally recalls those with whom I 
enjoyed close personal relations. 

The mechanical processes now in general use 
have driven the wood-engraver from the field; 
and, with him, the knowledge of the mechanics 
of his difficult art. A brief description of the 
physical means at his disposal may not be unwel- 
come. The surface upon which he engraves is 
the end grain of fine Turkey box-wood. The 
gamut of the wood-engraver’s scale consists 
first of black, represented by the untouched 
surface of the wood. The transition from black 
to light begins with dots or picks in the surface 
of the wood. Then comes the line which can be 
so varied as to produce many shades from very 
dark to very light. Then, to produce extreme 
delicacy of tint, the lines can be crossed by 
another series of lines in the opposite direction, 
leaving black dots. Last of the gamut comes 
spaces lowered, leaving pure white. 

The extent to which the character and direc- 
tion of lines can be varied is marvelous. They 
can be cut so straight and mechanically as to 
look like tin or as soft and undulating as a 
summer-cloud; as gritty and dry as a rock or as 
soft and liquid as willows reflected in a stream. 

There used to be an engraver in New York 
by the name of Morse who engraved a wonder- 
fully silvery line. Some young engravers tried 
unsuccessfully to imitate him. They used to 
tell a story of a man who tried to borrow his 
graver hoping thereby to get the trick of his 
line. Had he succeeded in borrowing the tool 





it would not have helped him any more than 
the loan of Mr. Morse’s pen would have enabled 
him to imitate his signature. 

Then, too, the direction can be changed at 
will to assist in giving form to objects just as a 
painter changes his brush strokes with the varying 
surfaces which he depicts. 

Remembering that the line engraved will be 
the white line in the printed proof, and the line 
left standing the black, one can readily realise 
that it is not safe to go to sleep while cutting. 
If vigilance is for an instant relaxed and the 
black line cut away it cannot be repaired and an 
unsightly white scar will remain to accuse one. 

Personally, I have no quarrel with the mechan- 
ical process that has made this beautiful maga- 
zine and many others possible. Like the auto- 
mobile which has lessened the drudgery of the 
horse it enables us to get there quicker, which, 
in the publishing field, is of importance. The 
minimum time required to engrave a magazine 
page-block on wood would be two weeks, and 
the cost from $200 to $300; but a process-plate 
of the same size can be produced in a few hours 
at a cost of a few dollars. So that now we have 
current events illustrated in our daily papers. 

Do not think that my reference to the horse 
implies that wood-engraving was considered 
drudgery by me. On the contrary it was absorb- 
ingly interesting. In fact, I used to be annoyed 
when visitors would say, “It must require 
wonderful patience.” My reply would be, 
“when a thing is interesting it does not require 
patience’. Now that I have been painting 
for some twenty years, and am able to get results 
so much quicker with a brush and see the results 
as my work progresses, I am afraid my patience 
would be taxed if I took up engraving again. 

When I began engraving, the drawings were 
made directly on the wood; and, as the engraving 
progressed, the drawing was destroyed. Often, 
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when the drawings fell into the hands of inferior 
or unsympathetic engravers the artist would 
hardly recognise his picture. Then photo- 
graphing on the wood came in and was welcomed 
by the artists and by progressive engravers. This 
enabled the artists to draw or paint in any 
medium and any size desired, as the camera 
could reduce it to the required dimensions and 
the original remained for comparison. Of 
course the photograph had to be made in 
reverse on the wood which was a bit puzzling 
at first; but one soon got used to it. 

A whole day was often consumed in studying 
the original to determine the style, character, 
and direction of line best suited to the proper 
interpretation of the picture. When the entire 
surface of the block was engraved it was taken 
to Mr. Bauer in Ann Street, New York City, 
who was an expert proof-printer, and the engraver 
would stay with him until a satisfactory proof 
was obtained. This often consumed the greater 
part of a day. These proofs were pulled on an 
old-fashioned Adams hand-press. The under- 
laying and overlaying of a wood-block is now 
as nearly a lost art as wood-engraving since 
Mr. Bauer and his son John, who succeeded him, 
have both passed away. 

The taking of the first proof was an anxious 
period as the engraver then saw for the first 
time, after many days of anxious toil, the full 
result of his labor. Always he saw in this first 
proof, when compared with the original, some 
passages which needed retouching. In this 
delicate work he must spend perhaps a day, 
sometimes several days, before his final proofs 
for submission to the artist and the publisher. 
Often the artist or the publisher would suggest 
other modifications which necessitated the 
operation of retouching and reproving to be gone 
through with again. The final edition of proofs 
would average about a dozen. The engraver 
was required to give the publisher three proofs, 
and usually he gave one or two to the artist. 
The rest he kept. Printed under the super- 
vision of the engraver from the wood-block 
before electrotyping, these proofs are what are 
known as artist’s-proofs. There are still some 
art-lovers who regret the passing of wood-engrav- 
ing and who miss the personal touch of the human 
hand in present-day illustration, and who attach 
great value to these original artist’s-proofs which 
are becoming very rare. 

The monotony of its unvarying texture and 
the absence of the human touch in the process- 
plate are so pronounced that proofs of halftone- 
plates can never appeal to connoisseurs. 

The absence of velvety black and pure white 
render present-day book-illustrations distinctly 


out of harmony with the type on the printed 
page. And yet, I am free to admit, that I much 
prefer a good process-plate to a poor wood- 
engraving, and the poor we have always with us. 

My birthplace was on a farm in Loudon, 
New Hampshire. Beginning drawing and paint- 
ing at an early age under the guidance of an 
older sister, I developed a determination in me 
to follow art as a profession. At fourteen years 
of age our home was broken up through death 
and it became necessary for me to earn my 
living. The forthcoming Scribner’s Magazine 
had been announced in a folder which gave an 
example of a wood-engraving, and the statement 
that it was to be profusely illustrated with 
wood-cuts. One of these folders fell into my 
hands and with it the thought came to me that 
this might open a way in which I could earn a 
living and not abandon my artistic aspirations. 
I went to Manchester, New Hampshire, and 
consulted Mr. Henry W. Herrick who had experi- 
enced an enviable career in New York, first 
as an engraver and then as an illustrator and 
later as a painter in water-color. Mr. Herrick 
gave me encouragement and advice. He also 
gave me a letter to Mr. Foster Cross of Kilburn 
and Cross, engravers of Boston. Mr. Cross 
showed me the first engraved block I ever saw. 
He went with me and selected my tools for me 
and showed me how to sharpen them. I went 
back to Manchester and engraved two little 
blocks which ten days after getting my tools 
I showed to Col. John B. Clarke, publisher of 
of the Manchester Daily Mirror and the Weekly 
Mirror and Farmer. He at once engaged me 
for one year at six dollars a week. 

It may seem incredible to some of my readers, 
in view of present conditions, but I lived very 
comfortably on six dollars a week and had a 
wonderful time drawing and engraving bugs, 
plows, chickens, turkeys, pigs, cows, and bulls 
for the farm-paper. Col. Clarke proved to be 
my friend and gave me liberty to do outside 
work. Through the recommendation of Mr. 
Herrick I was given some of his drawings 
to engrave by a Boston publisher. Proofs of 
these cuts I sent to the American Tract Society 
in New York. 

In reply I received a substantial offer which I 
accepted, going to New York in 1871. 

In a little room in the old building of the 
society in Printing House Square gathered daily 
a group which I joined, composed of young men 
who were learning the art; the building mean- 
while being shaken vigorously by printing-presses 
which were turning out beautifully illustrated 
Sunday-school books, the Child’s Paper and 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
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A WOOD-ENGRAVING 


FRANK FRENCH, A. N. A. 








The work placed in the hands of these young 
men to do was of secondary importance. The 
more important work, was given out to men of 
standing and experience. Mr. Elias J. Whitney, 
the Art Editor, occupied the adjoining room. 
The door between often stood open. The artists 
who made the drawings came to Mr. Whitney 
for their commissions and like the engravers 
delivered their finished work to him. So the 
young students managed to see the distinguished 
visitors from time to time. 

Most of those whom my memory recalls long 
ago have painted their last picture or engraved 
their last block. 

Among the artists whose visits I recall were: 
F. O. C. Darley, The Beards, W. Hamilton 
Gibson, Jessie Curtis, J. D. Woodward, F. S. 
Church, Harry Fenn, Thomas Moran and Sol. 
Eytinge. Among the engravers were: John G. 
Smithwick, John Harley, F. S. King, John P. 
Davis, T. H. Heard, R. Varley, John Evans, 
Henry Wolf, Dick Rae, Elbridge Kingsley, 
Victor Bernstrom, Chris Wate, Miss Powell 
and Timothy Cole. 

The youngsters in the engraving-room looked 
up to these men of attainment with great respect. 
This respect would have been deepened had we 
known to what heights some of them were 
destined to attain in later years. This reflection 
recalls the visit of a peculiarly unassuming man 
shortly after the great Chicago fire in 1871. He 
had lost everything but three proofs which he 
showed to Mr. Whitney in the hope of getting 
work. He had reached New York in a worn 
suit of clothes and without a collar, which gave 
him anything but a distinguished appearance. 
Sometimes unprincipled engravers would borrow 
proofs for this purpose and Mr. Whitney was 
a bit suspicious. He brought the proofs into the 
engraving-room and showed them to us. Two 
of the proofs were from drawings of machinery. 
The straight-tints were cut with such wonderful 
skill that we thought they had been done with 
a ruling machine. The other proof was from 
an artistic subject, a little girl in a daisy field. 
Mr. Whitney gave him an unimportant block to 
test his knowledge. This was promptly returned 
and was engraved with equal skill. From that 
time on Timothy Cole—for he it was—had the 
best that Mr. Whitney could give. 

Sometime after Mr. Cole had demonstrated 
his ability, the writer made a portrait-drawing 
of the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage and submitted 
it to Mr. Whitney. Great was my pride and 
joy when he accepted it and gave it to Mr. Cole 
to engrave for the front page of the weekly. 
I am here reminded that Mr. Whitney said when 
he saw my drawing that I ought to be a portrait- 





painter. I have long been trying to prove that 
Mr. Whitney’s judgment was sound and still 
live in hopes. Mr. Cole and John Evans are 
still engraving on wood and find private customers 
and collectors as patrons. 

Among the few engravers of the period in 
question, who are still living and who were once 
pupils of Mr. Smithwick and myself are Walter 
M. Aikman, Stephen G. Putnam and Abram 
Anderson. Mr. Aikman has taken up engraving 
on copper, which requires the black line to be 
cut instead of the white. He has engraved some 
beautiful plates for the Grolier Club and the 
TIconophile Society of New York, and many 
fine book plates. Mr. Aikman is also an aecom- 
plished painter. Mr. Putnam has devoted him- 
self to improving halftone-plates by engraving 
over the mesh, burnishing blacks, and taking 
out whites. Mr. Anderson is an expert photo- 
grapher with the Museum of Natural History 
in New York. 

Mr. William B. Closson, who engraved some 
famous cuts from paintings by George Fuller 
and other artists, has developed a characteristic 
and beautiful style of painting. He is a member 
of the Boston Art Club and the Gloucester Art 
Association. 

I am reminded of a little coterie of engravers 
who formed a society called Original Engravers 
on Wood. The device which they adopted was 
a woodpecker pecking upon a tree. This asso- 
ciation was the result of an invitation from 
Elbridge Kingsley to visit him at Hockanum, 
Massachusetts. Closson, Aikman, Davis, and the 
writer accepted. 

Kingsley had his sketching-car, which was his 
domicile and base of supplies when painting, 
drawn up on the side of Mt. Holyoke. He had 
a coffin-like box in which he slept, over which 
was an uncushioned board shelf for a guest. 
The writer tried unsuccessfully to sleep on that 
shelf one night only. Davis followed him and 
appeared to enjoy it. He said he liked to hear 
the chipmunks drop out of the overhanging 
trees and run over the top of the car. 

The rest of us went to the nearby Tavern where 
we experienced the other extreme on feather-heds. 

We afterwards wrote up the trip for the 
Century Magazine, having engraved some of the 
sketches we made there for illustrations. Kings- 
ley continued his original work from time to 
time thereafter. 

The present writer published a_ gift-book 
with Harper & Bros., entitled “‘Home-Fairies 
and Heart-Flowers”. Twenty studies of chil- 
dren’s heads which he engraved from his own 
drawings. Poems were written to his pictures 
by Margaret E. Sangster. The accompanying 
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illustration is one of the series. Also three articles 
for Scribner’s Magazine under captions as follows: 
“A day with a Country Doctor’’, written, drawn, 
and engraved by Frank French, ““Trees,”’ and “A 
New England Farm,” with the same appendix. 

Then followed a series published in various 
magazines written and drawn by the author, but 
not engraved by him as the cheaper halftone- 
process claimed them and the reduced cost to 
the publisher was an item. 


Occasionally wood-engravings appear in the 
advertising-pages of magazines and their spar- 
kling brilliancy, when good, is noticeable. Mr. 
Howard McCormick, an illustrator in New York, 
has taken up original wood-engraving for the 
love of it and for the possibilities he sees in it. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Cole and Mr. 
McCormick and others whose names I do not 
know who are trying to revive the art, will meet 
with support. 


Popularising Kodakery 


OLLA MASON 


N average of three out of every 
six kodak films left at the corner 
drug-store is a fizzle. The amateur 
photo-finishing plants will sub- 
stantiate the statement. Thousands 
of dollars are wasted annually by a _ public, 
unaware, for the most part, of the cause. To 
popularise a pastime that might become an 
ideal recreation for old and young—a healthy 
outdoor amusement to supplant the cheap movies, 
vaudeville, joy-rides, and jazz is worthy of time 
and thought. Our public high schools are 
furthering the cause of right living by incorporat- 
ing in their curricula courses which educate the 
youth in forms of recreation that will carry over 
into adult life. 

The Los Angeles high schools offer as a 
substitute for ‘““Art-Appreciation” a choice of a 
course in photography. Educators have begun 
to recognise the camera as a good medium to 
teach the fundamental laws of art. 

Although an appreciation of art is ostensibly 
the aim of this course in photography, it fur- 
nishes a secondary aim in promoting an outdoor 
recreation. With a knowledge of picture-making, 
the child will be apt to continue as an adult in 
the enjoyment of an amusement which takes 
him into the open where Mother Nature mys- 
teriously works a charm in character-formation. 
*“Picture-making will help soften and subdue the 
savage heart of man; it is destined to displace 
the rifle in outdoor-literature, and will help the 
wilderness win our hearts” is a prophecy aptly 
put by the late Enos A. Mills of Rocky Mountain 
National Park fame. 

But how to transform the present-day adult 
from the indifferent press-the-button offender to 
an amateur photographer or even to the point 
of making snapshots that might be called good 
records of happy occasions to be remembered— 








that is the question. It seems almost incom- 
prehensible to the layman to conceive of any 
art-possibilities in a mere kodak-picture. 

However any doubts of the possibilities of 
photography as a fine art, have been dispelled 
by those who have been privileged to witness 
some of the exhibits of pictorial photography 
held within recent years in our large cities. 

An enlargement made from a film, produced 
by the smallest kodak, the vest-pocket size—a 
picture of a train-yard in winter, mere engines, 
curling smoke, and sheds—no personal element 
to arouse the emotions; but the observer stood 
entranced before this creation of beauty, a work 
of art done by an artist who understood the 
laws of art as truly as a Michelangelo did for 
his superb creations painted on the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel, or as did Leonardo da Vinci 
in producing ““The Last Supper’. 

It matters not the instrument used, whether 
brush, chisel, or camera—it’s the man behind 
it. To carve images of Washington and Lincoln 
a project now being promoted—out of one of 
the Black Hills of Dakota will obviously neces- 
sitate a master-mind to apply the fundamental 
laws of art on a gigantic scale. Primitive man, 
in his decorations, obeyed the same basic art- 
principles. He, however, achieved beauty in 
his crude designs, not by means of knowledge 
learned, but through an innate feeling for art. 

In rare cases, we may have a masterpiece, 
produced without a semblance of obeying the 
so-called laws of art. However, most creations 
which approximate art are planned and exe- 
cuted by one who either has a feeling for, or a 
knowledge of, the art-principles: dominance, 
balance, harmony, rhythm, line, variety, unity. 

But the average adult snapshooter is not 
interested in art and will not be bothered with 
technical knowledge. He too often prefers to 
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SUMMER IN ALL ITS SERENITY 
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keep on cutting off arms and heads rather than 
even to make the effort to ferret out knowledge 
sufficient to manipulate his camera successfully. 

The enormous waste from spoiled films brought 
by an ignorant public into the Kodak photo- 
finishing department of a gift and photo-supply 
store in a southern Michigan city brought real 
pangs to the heart of the proprietor who had 
formerly been a professional photographer and 
who was truly interested in furthering the art- 
side of photography. An attempt was made to 
assist his customers by individual criticisms of 
their prints; but it was slow work and our art- 
proprietor was filled with a longing to be of 
greater assistance. 

He finally conceived the idea of giving regular 
class-instruction at a small cost. He advertised 
a course of ten lessons to be given by himself on 
how to take good kodak pictures. In answer to 
his advertisement four persons appeared for the 
first lesson. Forty-five minutes were given to 
class-instruction and forty-five to fieldwork. 

The first part of every lesson was given over to 
instruction on the manipulation of the camera. 
One art-law was presented at each lesson. The 
members of the class were, at all times, delight- 
fully unaware that they were learning how to 
apply art-principles to photography; all Art- 
terms as dominance, harmony, rhythm, and so on 
were carefully avoided that the students might 
not become terrified and depart. The works 
of the Old Masters, their own kodak-prints and 
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pictures in photographic magazines were used 
to illustrate and clarify each art-law as presented. 

In the first lesson the law of dominance was 
presented. The importance of careful selection 
was stressed with attention to the necessity for a 
center of interest. The limited time for field- 
work necessitated one place for the picture- 
making, especially concentrating on obtaining a 
center of interest. 

At the second lesson the class had increased 
to seven members and by the tenth lesson—the 
last of the course—the class included twenty-six. 

The instruction on the manipulation of the 
camera was repeated in every lesson; the princi- 
ples learned were reviewed and the pictures 
made in the previous lesson were criticised. 

Had such an innovation proved worth while? 
As a patron of art the instructor was enthusiastic 
with the results. At the close of the course those 
who had earnestly followed the instructor had 
passed beyond the stage of the mere snapshooter 
and were obtaining pictures that were a credit 
to pictorial photography. 

This business-man, who had given of his time 
for a cause, was reaping an unexpected financial 
benefit. He had so inspired his pupils to an 
interest in pictorial photography that his photo- 
magazines were in demand. His Kodak photo- 
finishing department had become so advertised 
that his sales of photo-supplies had increased 
greatly. One lone man had done a big mite 
toward popularising Kodakery in his home-town. 
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WINSTON H. POTE 


Making a Picture of Our President 


WINSTON H. POTE 


EING honored in my home-town 
by the presence of our national 
leader, during an extended summer 
vacation, I was naturally stimulated 
to a desire to get a picture of him 
especially as I had shaken hands with him in 
the White House a few weeks before his arrival. 
I was impressed at the time with his apparent 
desire to be informal. He seemed to enjoy 
taking his time as he stooped to shake the hands 
of two little three-year-old children. Then, too, 
when I said “Swampscott”, he replied, with a 
rare smile, “Oh yes!’ I hoped then, that I might 
be able to get a picture different from the formal, 
posed type. 

Probably, no presidential vacation was more 
complete or restful than that which Mr. Coolidge 
enjoyed at White Court. Situated nearly a 
quarter of a mile from the shore-drive, at the 
end of a carefully guarded private road, the 
summer White-House was not seen by most of 
the summer-visitors. For a man with a camera 
to obtain entrance, credentials were as necessary 
as tickets are to get seats at a Harvard-Yale 
football game. Newspaper-photographers — be- 





sieged the entrance daily. Not being able to do 
this, if I had been inclined to do so, I began to 
doubt that I should get my opportunity. The 
President made but one official public appearance 
during the summer. That was in Lynn, at a 
flag-raising, just prior to his departure. No one 
seemed to know when or where to expect him. 

My opportunity came, however, in an unex- 
pected manner. It was during the middle of 
July that the combined Oxford-Cambridge and 
Harvard-Yale track-team members were guests 
at the New Ocean House here, preparatory to 
holding an international track-meet. They were 
being transported to the Harvard stadium for 
practice by a friend of mine who conducts auto- 
mobile tours. When arrangements were made 
for the athletes to shake hands with the President, 
my friend was called upon to transport them to 
White Court. As I had spoken of a desire to 
get a picture, he very kindly notified me of the 
arrangement, saying that it might be possible 
for me to enter as a student. It is extremely 
doubtful if I appeared very studious as I arrived 
with a Graflex at the hotel; but needless to say, 
I was, like the glove, right on hand! 
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The two buses were quickly filled to capacity 
with the eager track-athletes. I waited hope- 
fully; but with apprehension, as even standing 
space was taken. There was much haste, as an 
appointment with Mr. Coolidge must be kept 
exactly as scheduled. My friend suggested that 
I take a chance on the step of the closed bus. 
Having nothing to lose and my opportunity to 
gain, I jumped aboard and away we went against 
a strong wind that nearly claimed my straw-hat 
at the first corner! 

During the short, speedy ride I thought of my 





small army of newspaper-photographers—as one 
more. The way was led across the spacious 
lawn to a spot in the bright sun. There are times 
when cameras govern the arrangements. It 
seemed too good to be true, to be selecting a spot 
for the President to pose. 

As we waited, I realised that I-did not have a 
picture of the house, with foliage on the trees. 
Nothing being above attempting now, I walked 
boldly across the estate to a fair viewpoint. I 
made a rather hasty exposure, after quite a dis- 
couragingly long attempt to avoid two workmen 
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conspicuous position, that I knew the town- 
officer at the entrance, and felt that he would 
surely recognise me. Perhaps a criminal has a 
similar feeling before being identified! As we 
turned toward the entrance, our very officious 
police-guard signaled frantically to stop. As 
we did, I became much interested in the interior 
of the bus, and presumed to be one of our English 
guests. The examination of papers, which fol- 
lowed, apparently occupied the undivided atten- 
tion of Mr. Officer, and I remained unnoticed. 
Before I expected it, he shouted from the rear 
bus, to “Go ahead!” Driving up the private 
road, I could easily imagine how a trespasser 
might feel, after avoiding an alert watch-dog! 
We soon reached White Court, I brought my 
camera into sight and entered with importance, 
and with the college-guests. I was greeted by a 
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who diligently patrolled with lawn-mowers. 
Looking back, I saw one of the secret-service 
men walking briskly toward me. I visioned 
being shown the exit; but I advanced to meet him, 
half hopeful. He informed me not to make any 
pictures of the President showing the array of 
cameras, saying that Mr. Coolidge insisted on 
avoiding this. Small wonder, as there seemed to 
be more cameras, and in some cases more seedy 
appearing manipulators than there were guests! 

It was but a short time before Mr. Coolidge 
came down the stairway with his military aide 
and went directly to the center of the group of 
students. He wore a new vacation-cap with a 
generous visor, this being its first official appear- 
ance. Contrasting the dark shadow of his face 
with the bright overhead sun, caused me to 
think of time exposures! He removed the cap, 
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however, and the cameras commenced. Circuit 
“ameras, movie cameras, Graflexes and then some 
more! Such a din of shutters, mirrors, changing- 
plates, I never had heard. Meanwhile the Presi- 
dent maintained a very set but characteristic 
and unconcerned picture-expression. I managed 
to get a couple of “shots” before the spokesman 
for the camera-men said, “Now, if you want a 
close-up.””> We advanced in football formation 
and lined up on about the eight-yard line. And 
then some more of the same! Some newspaper- 


spondents and I was fortunate to obtain one 
good picture. The military aide, ever close by, 
caused a total eclipse on several attempts and 
the background was not of the best. The 
expressions suggest some humorous conversa- 
tion, seeming to be mostly contributed by Mr. 
Coolidge, who seldom jokes. He appeared to enjoy 
talking to such men more than to high officials. 

As the President started up the stairs, Capt. 
Douglas Lowe of the English Team called for, 
“Three cheers for the President of the United 
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photographers never make enough exposures and 
some are always late. I was using a plate- 
magazine, made over to hold twenty-two cut 
films, and when I tried to change, in haste, it 
would cause trouble or loss of time, by sticking. 
Anticipating this, I would leave one exposed film 
in the changing-bag and expose another, as much 
time was taken to get into a favorable position 
with the front-line battery. I feared I might 
forget to change the two and make a double 
exposure, and did exactly that! After the posing 
was over, the President shook hands with the 
college-men and the cameras clicked once more. 
I obtained two of the handshaking; but unfor- 
tunately both were on the same film! Adopting 
a new method is often productive of errors. 

The formalities being now over, Mr. Coolidge 
granted an interview to New York news-corre- 
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States!" And with hats waved overhead they 
responded quite lustily, and in true college style. 
I felt much elated as we returned, the President 
following us out, on the walk. Also, I was 
much interested in the outcome, and eager to get 
to the nearest developer. 

In closing, I must say that Mr. and Mrs. 
Coolidge are just plain New England folk, appar- 
ently caring little for social festivities, merely 
doing their duty and being very considerate of 
everyone. It was not uncommon for the First 
Lady to stop during her walks and pose, of her 
own accord, for the amateurs with the little box 
“ameras and thus afford them much pleasure. 

[Without a doubt there must be other readers 
who have had a similar experience in photograph- 
ing prominent persons. Let us have more of such 
interesting and helpful material. Eprror.] 
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Industrial Photography for the Amateur 


WARWICK BARSE MILLER 






pl THINK that most amateurs com- 
| monly regard industrial photo- 
| graphy as too big a _ proposition 
| for them to experiment with, as it 
involves a large investment of 
equipment and knowledge. But this is not true. 
The amateur with an ordinary plate-camera 
can get results virtually as good as the profes- 
sional by simply replacing all of the elaborate 
processes of the latter with a little judgment 
and practice of his own. The professional 
depends for most of his success on retouching. 
The amateur can eliminate the necessity of all 
retouching by putting a little more time and 
thought on arrangement and exposure. I find 
that one can reduce operations down to a few, 
simple movements, after he once gets the way 
of it. 

The principal thing to be kept in mind in 
industrial photography is that every bit of 
detail must be absolutely clearcut and well 
defined. Gradation of tones is not wanted. 
On the contrary, sharp, clear contrasts count 
everything. The artistic photographer will have 
to change his mental attitude to fit this fact, 
else he will not succeed. 

A swing-back plate-camera is necessary for 
this kind of work because a good part of it 
requires exposing on angles, and the parallelisa- 
tion of the lines of the object and plate must be 
exact. Besides, most film-cameras do not have 
swing-backs. Anyway, a plate-camera is much 
more practical and easier to handle. Also an 
adjustable bellows must be on the camera. 
As to the lens, any good anastigmat is all right; 
but, of course, a wide-angle one is the best, for 
it takes in a wider angle of view, thus allowing 
the photographer to work in close quarters. 
The choice of plate, however, is very important. 
An ordinary plate is not contrasty enough, and 
is too slow to distinguish one fine detail from 
another, and gather it all in. The tones develop 
too evenly. The best plate I’ve found for all- 
around industrial work is the Cramer Contrast. 
It gives clear detail and good contrasts, and, I 
believe, is color-corrected. My own camera is 
a 4x 5 Korona No. V with an F/6.3 Wollensak 
Velostigmat lens. 

A brand-new fire-truck, sparkling with red 
and brass in the sunlight, is an excellent object 
to focus on the groundglass. The manufacturer 
usually has a huge piece of muslin which the men 
will hang up on a wall for the background of the 
picture. This is not supposed to be a substitute 


for blocking out, but merely looks better than 
the factory-wall might. These pictures are 
used to send around to customers and not for 
catalog-illustrations. If a picture is wanted for 
illustrating, a beautiful setting often adds to the 
appearance of the truck. For instance, the 
truck can be driven up in front of a State Capitol 
Building, a public library, a pond, or a country- 
landscape. This is very often done, as the 
manufacturer likes to have his product seen in 
the midst of wealth or beauty. It is also a 
dodge from blocking out. If a clean-cut block- 
out is demanded, the best plan is to let a pro- 
fessional do the blocking, unless the amateur 
particularly likes to do it himself. 

The focusing and exposing is very simple; 
in fact, the whole operation is neat and quick. 
But here we must have a red filter for the large 
amount of red on a fire-truck. Without the 
filter the truck would come out too dark— 
practically black—without the design upon it 
showing up at all. Also, the filter takes in the 
yellows and greens which may be in the decora- 
tive designs on the truck. Hence, this filter is 
essential. I used a very strong one: a K3 
Wratten & Wainwright Contrast filter. 

In focusing, the most practical plan is to draw 
the fire-truck up to the curbing and place the 
camera on the sidewalk-across the street, and if 
the truck is too long for the size of the camera 
or if the angle of the lens is small, the photo- 
grapher can find a place opposite an alley where 
he can get back as far as he needs to go. Usually, 
the width of a street is ample for small trucks. 
The important thing in focusing is to get the 
camera squarely in the center of the truck so 
that there will be no distorted lines. On the 
groundglass see that the truck fills up just as 
much space as possible, leaving only a small 
margin on each side. And get it in the exact 
center so that the lines of it are parallel with 
the edges of the groundglass. There is nothing 
more annoying and inexcusable than to have a 
picture come out crooked and have to trim the 
edges of the prints to make the lines even. Now, 
since the important thing is to get sharply- 
defined detail, a very small stop is necessary. 
The best one, I find, is F/22. F/32 is a little 
too much. But before stopping down, be sure 
to have the image focused to the finest degree of 
sharpness. And then lock the bellows so that 
there will be no danger of its moving. 

Of course, with a filter and a small stop a 
longer exposure than any snapshot is required; 
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HONORABLE MENTION—LAKES, RIVERS, 


but since everything is stationary, there is little 
trouble in that respect. The best method is the 
bulb-exposure. However, there is no scientific 
way to determine the time, although many 
say that there is. It is just a case of knowing 
from practice and having the experience. For 
the intuition that is obtained from experience 
is always more accurate than reasoning with 
facts. I can only say here that I pressed the 
shutter-release in and hesitated slowly and 
then let it out again. The time I hesitated 
would as be long as counting 1 2 3 normally. 
But I didn’t count anything, and I wouldn’t 
advise anyone else to do so because it destroys 
the intuitive perception of the time. After a 
couple of exposures, the amateur will get the 
right time. This is for a bright, sunny day. 
Of course, on a day without any sun, the time 
would be equal to counting about seven nor- 
mally. Always get a sunny day, though, as 
the truck looks newer and more inviting, spar- 
kling in the sun. 

Tools are a little more difficult to photograph 
than fire-trucks, since the lighting has to be 
just right so that there will be no shadows at 
all, they have to be mounted, and in this micro- 
scopic work the slightest distortions show. A 
dull day, with no sun at all, is the best time to 
photograph them. And, if a place can be found 
on top of a roof, right under the open sky, no 
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better lighting can be obtained. I used a 
banistered runway that joined two buildings 
near the top. I tacked some muslin very tightly 
over a large, square board so that there were 
absolutely no wrinkles. It must be remembered 
that the least wrinkle or particle of dirt or 
smudge will come out in the picture. I then 
set this at an angle of forty-five degrees to the 
floor, and arranged the tools on it with thin 
pins, and put the paper-numbers below each 
one. All this arranging eliminates the blocking 
out of shadows, although many times it’s im- 
possible not to have a few faint ones. The 
moment the sun comes out, it means shadows; 
hence the value of a dull day. Also, the moment 
that the tools are photographed on a perpendic- 
ular surface, the brighter light of the sky above 
produces shadows. The best way is to maneuver 
this easel or board around until the shadows 
are reduced to a minimum size, 

Now, in focusing, the camera must, of course, 
be pointed downward so that the groundglass 
is absolutely parallel with the board. The 
importance of getting all lines parallel in this 
close work has been mentioned before. It is 
often difficult to focus like this, since you may 
get the tripod legs all arranged for the angle 
and then find the camera is too near or too far 
away. However, when you once see a picture 
come out the slightest bit crooked so that it 
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will be rendered worthless, you will realise that 
your care is not wasted. A small stop is doubly 
important here. For it can easily be seen that 
a tool that bulges out further than the others 
is not in focus with the rest on the groundglass, 
and, therefore, will come out blurred unless a 
small stop is used. It is the same problem as 
the unevenness of furniture in making interiors. 
F'/22 is also the best stop to use here. Exposure, 
as with fire-trucks, is a matter of judgment. 
I hear many denouncing this as sloppy and vague. 
For them all I have to say is that a painter can 
be taught how to paint a picture; but all the 
knowledge in the world cannot teach him how 
to paint a good picture. If you insist on using 
a watch, go ahead; but I can’t give you any 
exposures in terms of seconds because I never 
use one, except of course with long exposures 
of fifteen to forty-five minutes. I should hold 
the shutter-release down for about fifteen norma] 
one counts, and I believe it would be correct. 


DUANE P. HOTCHKISS 
HONORABLE MENTION —LAKES, RIVERS AND BROOKS 


Before leaving the subject of tools I might 
say that a background much better than muslin 
is a large sheet of white unglazed mounting 
board or drawing-paper, or any stiff paper 
without wrinkles or rough surface. Also the 
ray-filter, of course, is not needed here unless 
there is designing or printing with varied colors, 
as in the following case. 

Firemen’s badges are still more difficult to 
handle, due to the abundance of fine detail and 
the destructive effect of any shadows. I recently 
had to make a couple of dozen for catalog work, 
and I mounted them and photographed them 
just the same as with the tools. It is easier to 
mount these so that the pins won’t show, but 
the saucer-shape and their raised surfaces make 
shadows, and it is doubly necessary to see that 
the lighting is as even as possible. Here we 
have reds, greens, blues, and gay colors that 
fire-chiefs like to display, so that the ray-filter 
must be used. The same K3 that was used 
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with the trucks can be used here; but a K@ is 
better, if you have it. Also I tried Panchromatic 
Plates on these badges and found that they 
produced a print rich in detail and tone; but a 
little lacking in the desired contrasts. 

The curious fact about interior and industrial 
photography is that they both strive for the 
same end through opposite means of develop- 
ment. Detail is the end of interiors, and to 
bring it out the developer is diluted and the 
time increased. Detail is also the end of indus- 
trial photography; but instead of diluting to 
bring it out we strengthen the developer and 
reduce the time. The diluted developer gives 
all the detail a chance to develop evenly, with 
a gradation of tones. But this is just what we 
do not want in industrial photography, so that 


the developer is strengthened to bring all the 
detail up quickly, with sharp, clear contrasts. 

Tank-development is the quickest and most 
practical method. After a little practice you 
can go through the process with your eyes shut, 
it’s so easy, and get perfect results. I used an 
Eastman Plate-Tank with the prepared pyro 
powders, putting two powders in at once and 
developing about 744 minutes at normal tem- 
perature, 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

One more thing. In printing always be sure 
to use fresh, clean developer not too warm; and 
likewise with the hypo. This is important. 
For a weak or warm developer will yield a dark, 
faint print, and the value of an industrial print 
depends upon its clean sharpness of detail and 
general technical excellence. 


Using Distar Lenses 


L. J. CREEGAN 


URING the two or three years that 
v Distar supplementary lenses have 
been available for use, the writer 
has been watching for the appear- 
ance of some article of comment or 
cmuatien with regard to them in the photo- 
graphic press; but, so far, he does not recall any- 
thing on this subject whatsoever. Acting on 
the principle that any discussion which has a 
direct bearing on the general welfare of those 
interested in photography is always welcome, 
he will endeavor in a simple, rather than a highly 
technical way, to show some of the material 
advantages to be gained by their use. 

When the word supplementary is mentioned 
in the presence of an old-time photographer, 
unless perhaps reference is to a color-filter, one 
need not be greatly surprised to be greeted with 
some scoffing remark or perhaps the expression, 
“Oh just a supplementary”, said in such a way 
as to discourage further argument. These good, 
old experts have no doubt tried many different 
attachments in the course of their long experi- 
ence and have found many, if not most of them, 
lacking. Even some of us who are younger in 
photographic activity and knowledge have come 
to the conclusion that a certain proportion of 
the highly-heralded new adjuncts to cameras 
and lenses prove to be, if not actually detri- 
mental, at least negligible as to any real advan- 
tage to be derived from their use. I can readily 
recall more than one purchase made of such 





articles which, after fair trial, have been chalked 
up to the account of wasted money and time. 
Therefore, when the matter of Distars was first 
brought to my notice, I confess I was inclined 
to consider them with considerable mental reser- 
vation. However, out of the wholesome respect 
which I hold for the optical firm which manu- 
factures them, I was willing to test them out 
against the attractive claims made for their high 
efficiency with the result that I am personally 
convinced of their very great usefulness and real 
value to a photographer’s equipment. 

Perhaps some of the possible readers of this 
article may not know the difference between a 
Distar and a dinosaur. A Distar is a simple 
meniscus piece of glass of curved surface, mounted 
in an adjustable round metal frame in a similar 
manner to that of the ordinary color-filter and 
is slipped on over the lens in the same way. It 
has a negative focal length and when used 
conjunction with a Tessar or other non-conver- 
tible anastigmat performs the function of pro- 
viding a longer focal length; or, in other words, 
at an increased bellows-extension, makes a 
larger image. With but very few exceptions, the 
fast anastigmats such as Tessars are not con- 
vertible lenses and their single elements cannot 
be used alone to obtain larger images. 

Until the advent of the Distar, the photo- 
grapher who had set his heart on the possession 
of a Tessar with its fast speed and fine definition 
was obliged to give up any idea of working it 
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at anything other than normal focal length, 
except for copying and photographing objects 
from a close-up position. But the Distar now 
adds to the usefulness of the Tessar by enabling 
it to act like a convertible lens with a camera 
which allows ‘sufficient ‘bellows-extension such 
as one and a half, double, or more than double 
extension. Possessed with this equipment the 
photographer has at his command all the virtues 
of the Tessar plus the elasticity of the best con- 
vertibles, being able to avail himself of four 
different focal lengths, ranging from normal to 
114 to 1244 to 14/5. 

Having had some experience with an F/6.< 
symmetrical convertible, the two elements of 
which are only capable of giving equal addi- 
tional focal lengths adding one to that of the 
normal length of the complete lens, also with 
an F/6.8 convertible of the same class, I am 
firmly convinced in my own mind that an F/4.5 
Tessar, reinforced in its activity with Distars is 
a superior equipment in every way. For my 
own particular photographic purposes I cannot 
see any reason for wanting to exchange such a 
lens equipment for even a full Protar set which 
occupies the proud position of standing with the 
best of all the convertibles. I have found it 


extremely difficult to obtain any exact admission 
of facts from the lens-makers or experienced 
users of Protars which might definitely decide 
the question as to whether the Protar or Tessar 
is the superior when both are used at the same 
stops on the same subjects and under identical 
lighting-conditions. The famous optical firm 
which manufactures all three articles under dis- 
cussion, namely the Tessar, Distar and the Protar, 
freely admits in print that the Tessar-Distar 
combination has certain advantages over the 
Protar lens in addition to that of speed. They 
say that distortion is less likely to be evident, 
the Tessar being to a greater degree free of any 
tendency to yield pictures which will show any 
barrel- or cushion-shaped lines on the margins. 
Such tendency may not be present to any appre- 
ciable extent in the highly corrected and expen- 
sive Protars but it would appear that the maker’s 
exhaustive and minute mathematical tests have 
demonstrated that in this respect the Tessar is 
the more nearly perfect of the two. Another 
advantage lies in convenience of operation. 
With a Protar or similar convertible, in order 
to obtain a certain focal length, it is sometimes 
necessary to first unscrew the front element then 
unscrew the back element and then again screw 
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the back element: into the front of the lens- 
mount, making three operations. It does not 
require very much stretch of the imagination to 
picture working-conditions on some raw day 
in winter when cold fingers would find this a 
rather unpleasant and difficult task. With the 
Tessar-Distar equipment no unscrewing or 
screwing in of lens-elements is necessary; but the 
Tessar is kept intact in its mount and the opera- 
tion merely consists in capping on to the lens- 
flange the proper Distar. This is accomplished 
in a second’s time. Expense is a consideration 
also, as the Protar from its difficult construction 
of eight pieces of glass carefully adjusted, costs 
a great deal more than a Tessar of equivalent 
size, even with the expense of three Distars 
added. The simple Distars do not involve the 
expenditure of more than a few dollars apiece, 
except for the largest sizes. Just recently one 
of my friends brought to mind a situation which 
seems apropos to the argument. He suggested 
that in working with a convertible in the field, 
the photographer might be unlucky enough to 
have one of the elements slip through his fingers 
and roll through a hole in a bridge or over a 
precipice or even among some thickly fallen 
leaves on a hillside and then he would have to 
face a heavy replacement charge, whereas a new 
Distar would be a lighter matter. 

In using either a convertible such as the Pro- 
tar or a Tessar-Distar combination for long- 
focus work, it is necessary to resort to a certain 
amount of stopping down, probably about the 
same in either case in order to obtain satisfactory 
definition. Single elements of the Protar are 
expected to be worked at F/12.5 or smaller 
stops. Some convertibles which are not in the 
Protar class require more stopping down than 
that, F/22 being as large an opening as is safe 
for single elements of some to work satisfactorily. 
Distars work with a Tessar at F/12.5 although 
with plenty of time for a longer exposure it is 
often wise to stop down to F/18 or F/22, 
especially if fine definition is desirable such as 
in architectural subjects. It is possible, how- 
ever, to use them at a much larger opening such 
as F/8 or F/9 when the subject might be better 
off for less definition as in the case of portraits 
or for pictorial purposes. At the wider openings, 
the Distar diffuses an image which the bare 
Tessar might render too sharply. 

Some reader may say, “Well why bother with 
these contraptions anyway? My single focal 
length is good enough for me. I’m satisfied 
with a one-focal-length lens.” But is that true? 
Is the really ambitious photographer ever com- 
pletely satisfied? No, most likely not, as he can- 
not help but yearn for a little more perfection 


and more latitude in the way of equipment. In 
the field, he may be barred off by a barbed wire- 
fence, in the woods by an impassable stream or 
bog, on a steamer which won’t change its course 
for his benefit by a wide expanse of water which 
will reduce his picture to dwarfish proportions 
or make one absolutely impossible. It is often 
disheartening to have to let many good subjects 
go by because the distance is too great. In 
some cases, even the command of two or three 
focal lengths might not bring the subject suffi- 
ciently close; but it would on more than one 
occasion enable a picture to be made which 
otherwise would be impracticable. Some desired 
detail in an architectural subject might be alto- 
gether too small to be useful with the ordinary 
lens; but by the use of a longer focal length 
could be brought up to quite satisfactory pro- 
portions. Of course, the much discussed matter 
of perspective and the advantage of using long 
focal lengths rather than normal or short to 
obtain correct drawing has a part in the argu- 
ment too. If we have to withdraw to some dis- 
tance from the subject in order to keep the lines 
of our buildings from converging at too sharp an 
angle to be pleasing and to prevent horses’ heads 
and persons’ feet from looking like monstrosities, 
how much better it is to obtain an image large 
enough to count as a worth-while picture rather 
than some insignificant little spot which would 
be of very little use except when greatly en- 
larged. No disparagement of an enlargement 
is intended, as practically all of my pictures are 
made with the idea of subsequent enlargement; 
but I thoroughly believe that the photographer’s 
satisfaction is always greater when he possesses 
on the negative itself all the detail he is after 
and not merely a small spot of what he wants 
surrounded by extraneous matter which is con- 
fusing and necessitates considerable masking out. 
Enlargement of the small image may yield some 
surprisingly good results; but a larger image of 
the same subject would eliminate considerable 
guesswork and yield a good enlargement with 
less straining of definition. 

At first, when I began to experiment with 
Distars, I obtained mixed results, some very 
satisfactory and some equally the reverse. That 
was due to a certain amount of stupidity on my 
part and lack of understanding of their proper 
use. My tendency was to take too great a 
chance in risking movement when holding the 
~amera for too long an exposure in the hands or 
from a rapidly moving boat. When able to use 
a stationary support, such as a tripod, stump of 
a tree, wall or the side of a tree, the results were 
gratifying. I’ve made some satisfactory expo- 
sures with Distars holding the camera in the 
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hands; but have learned that a steady support 
is safer when at all possible. The increased 
bellows-extension called for in using a Distar, 
together with a proper stopping down of the lens 
naturally increases the exposure time so that 
1/25 second snapshots may be considered rarely 
wise and hardly possible except on brightly 
lighted open subjects. A safer computation of 
exposures would probably range from 1/5 second 
to an average of 14 second and 1 second to the 
longer time-exposures required for interiors and 
poorly lighted subjects in shadow. Fifty per 
cent. beyond normal of bellows-extension would 
require double time and double bellows-exten- 
sion four times that of the normal focal length 
and whatever small stop is used should be 
allowed for in the regular way. For instance, 
if at normal camera-extension a Tessar alone 
for a building or street-scene could be used 
stopped to F/11 and shutter-speed at 1/25, 
the procedure to follow to use a Distar of 124 
magnification would be to rack the bellows out 
to the proper point which would be very close 
to a double extension and stop the lens down to, 
say F/16. The extension would increase the 
exposure nearly four times which would mean 1/5 
second instead of 1/25 and the smaller lens- 
opening would call for twice the exposure of 
F/11 which would lengthen the shutter-time, to 
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about 14 or 4% second. If stopped to F/ 22, a 
full second would be correct. Color-filters can 
be used with Distars in just the same way as on 
the regular lens; and whatever the depth of the 
particular filter used happens to be this factor 
will multiply the exposure time just that much. 
The Distar itself is clear glass and does not need 
to be considered as impeding the passage of 
light to the plate to any appreciable degree. 

It must be admitted that in focusing with the 
Distar placed on the wide open Tessar at F/4.5 
the image as seen on the groundglass is some- 
what in the blurry class when compared with 
the image seen with the Tessar with Distar 
removed. It is similar in appearance to the 
image shown on the groundglass when a soft- 
focus lens is used at a wide opening. This 
focusing need only be considered as a guide for 
size and general composition; and, if good light 
is available, more exact focusing can be done by 
stopping down. If too dark for this, the best 
focus possible can be obtained at the wide open- 
ing and it may be taken on faith that with the 
lens stopped down to a safe point, such as F/12.5, 
F/16 or F/22, dependent upon the demands of 
the subject, sufficient sharpness will be obtained; 
any small inaccuracy in focusing will be com- 
pensated through virtue of the greater depth 
covered by the smaller stop. 
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No doubt most careful workers would have 
no hesitancy in claiming that Distars are only 
possible for use in connection with plate and 
film-pack cameras of double or more than double 
bellows-extension, if focusing is done on the 
groundglass before each exposure. This is true 
in a general way as a basic principle for working. 
But, as a matter of fact, I have proved to myself 
the practicability of using Distars quite often 
without preliminary groundglass focusing; for 
on the two cameras with which I use Distars, I 
have the extension-tracks marked with sets of 


system can be used to obtain the different points 
on the track or an ordinary ruler can be em- 
ployed by translating whatever centimeters are 
given into equivalent inches and fractional 
parts. The measuring is done by beginning 
from the focal plane at the back of the camera 
and extending the rule to a point on the track 
which will be even with the lens-diaphragm 
when it is racked out the required distance from 
the focal plane. Such markings can be checked 
up by focusing on actual objects with the ground- 
glass, after they have been placed at the exact 
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indicated distances which are correct for infinity, 
sixteen feet and six and a half feet respectively. 
When the subject to be photographed is in a 
position at or very near one of these distances 
I need not resort to the groundglass. This 
marking is particularly useful with one of my 
cameras which is a double-extension combina- 
tion roll-film and plate-camera. When using 
roll-film and groundglass focusing is not possible, 
I can make use of these marks and use either of 
the Distars desired. For subjects which are 
known to be at infinity distance by eye-glance 
alone I can easily disregard the groundglass, no 
matter what sensitive matter I am using. A 
printed slip which comes with each Distar sold 
gives the data in centimetres for such markings 
and a steel tape-line with the metric measure 
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distances from the camera as are called for on 
the scale, such as six and a half feet, sixteen 
feet and infinity distance. Other marks can 
be added also to cover distances of ten, twenty, 
thirty feet and so forth, provided the track offers 
sufficient space for the additional marks. 

While my discussion has so far mentioned the 
use of Distars in connection only with Tessars, I 
know of no reason which would make them any 
less useful with any good anastigmats which are 
not convertibles. It is certain that they are 
sold for use with other anastigmats and later 
on I expect to hear reports from one or two 
friends as to results obtained when not combined 
with a Tessar. If any reader of these remarks 
happens to own a Heliar lens he may be interested 
to know that there is now on the market a 
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supplementary attachment called the Focar 
intended for use with the Heliar and this adds 
one additional focal length to the lens with 
magnification of about 134 or 1 4/5 times, varying 
slightly with lenses of different focal lengths. 
It functions in about the same way as a Distar. 
The illustrations accompanying this article 
were selected with the sole object of trying to 
convey in picture-form an adequate idea of how 
the Distar in conjunction with a Tessar performs 
its task. Whether the subjects might be more 


pictorial is not of so much importance as to fur- 
nish evidence which shows the maintenance of 
sufficient definition and lens-quality throughout 
two or three separate exposures at the same 
distance from subject using in succession lens 
alone, smaller Distar and again the larger Distar. 
All pictures were made with 3144 x 4144 cameras 
of double-extension fitted with Ic Tessars and 
two sizes of Distars, and negatives were enlarged 
about 114 times. Additional data will be found 
in the department “Our Illustrations’’. 


The Baby Pays 


WILLIS KNAPP JONES 


WIOUNDS like a problem story, you 
say? So it is, the problem of 
making a new Auto-focus enlarger 
pay for itself. I had been using a 
postcard-size Kodak when I began 
to realise that I was spending money needlessly 
on films. Publishers wanted photographs that 
size; but for my album, I usually trimmed and 
cut; and so I thought that if I bought a smaller 
camera with a long-focus lens and added the 
enlarger to my equipment, I could do much 
better work. That was why I traded in the large 
camera for a 244 x 414 machine and invested in 
the enlarger. The saving in films would in time 
pay for the better equipment of the smaller 
camera; but how about the outlay for the 
enlarger? Then came the answer to my problem. 
Let babies pay for it. 

The town where I live is of fair size with two 
photographers who do satisfactory work; but 
they neither specialise in baby-pictures nor go 
into the homes to photograph. Here was my 
opportunity. 

Not having youngsters of my own, I experi- 
mented with my friends’ babies, much to their 
delight, making the pictures and enlargements 
at about cost until I got the knack of exposure, 
posing, and the other essentials. Some luck, and 
attractive subjects, brought results which so 
pleased the proud parents that I had plenty of 
publicity, and I soon learned that I could have 
all the work I cared to do—which was not much 
because of my regular work. Still, the result 
has been that my enlarger in less than a year 
has about paid for itself, and shown me a pleasant 
way to make money. 

This is my method. I have a regular price-list 
which I show to the parents who ask me to 
photograph their youngsters. I charge for the 
film used, making a print of each and turning 





the finished product over to them. When the 
arrangements are made, I photograph the baby as 
many times as they wish, caring for nothing but 
the child, since nothing else shows in the finished 
enlargement. If the baby is in the carriage or 
on the floor on a pillow, fine! Give as: much 
light as possible, remember that the eyes of 
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FIGURE 1 
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FIGURE 2 WILLIS KNAPP JONES 


young children are very sensitive and so have 
some sort of shield until the camera is ready. 

If one of the fond parents holds the baby, 
I try to keep the child’s head as far as possible 
from mother’s head or hands. That makes the 
final vignetting easier. The next step is to make 
a little contact print and take orders for the 
enlargements, stressing the fact that the result 
will be far better than the original. 

This is not an article on the “how”. The 
booklet which comes with the enlarger tells 
about the time, exposure, and so on. It does 
not describe vignetting, however, the thing that 
really makes the picture. Compare figures 1 
and 2. The first is interesting, no doubt; but 
after all the baby is the object of chief interest. 
See how he stands out in figure 2, when all 
other details are cut away. 

The vignetting is done by interposing a sheet 
of cardboard between enlarger and paper. A 
small hole in the cardboard allows only part of 
the light to act on the sensitive paper. Of course, 
the cardboard must be kept in motion during the 
exposure to avoid a hard outline. Different 
shaped openings are essential, too; according to 
the shape of the finished print. The size is of 
little importance, since raising and lowering 
the cardboard determines the amount of the 
picture cut out. And so I find about a half 
dozen masks—round, square, triangular or 
oval—plenty for vignetting any picture. 

Straight enlargements are no more fun for me 
than contact printing. The enjoyment comes 
when prints have to be shaded and dodged to get 
just the right sort of print. And that is fascinat- 


ing work. And, incidentally, there is where an 
amateur’s work may surpass professional en- 
largements. 

At first, I used to make enlargements from 
other people’s baby-films; but I have a fairly 
firm rule that if the parents want pictures made 
by me, I shall expect to do everything from photo- 
graphing to the finished enlargement. 

But baby photographing is lots of fun. The 
new parents are so proud of their youngsters and 
so generous with pay and praise! One cannot 
conventionally rave over a photograph of him- 
self that a professional makes; but everybody 
excuses a mother who brings out some good- 
looking enlargements of her baby, and the name 
of the photographer who makes them is almost 
always mentioned. The best kind of advertising! 

I made a picture recently of a baby a day old. 
His eyes were tightly shut and there was not 
much expression except a prodigious yawn; 
but the mother would not take a hundred dollars 
for the result. Johnny is their “white hope” 
although the first picture in the dull light neces- 
sary gave his face an Ethiopian tinge. 

I know that my prices are very low, and I 
believe that I can double them now without 
making the parents feel that they are being 
imposed upon. But I am an amateur and this 
has been my apprentice work. Now with more 
experience, I ought to ask higher prices. But 
even with these rates, the enlarger has almost 
paid for itself. And with it paid for, the rest 
of its life it will go on earning money enough to 
provide me with enlargements from my favorite 
negatives, while supplying me with a delightful 
hobby that might even be turned into a vocation, 
if I want a new one. 
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Photography in a Technical School 


ALVAH G. CLARK 


(Photographer to the School of Industrial Arts of the City of Trenton) 


JHE public today is living in an age of 
pictures. There are the “movies”, 
which multitudes see each evening; 
the newspapers with their illus- 
fae trated supplements and “current 
events” in pictures; text-books of all, grades, 
filled with illustrations; and the periodicals, both 








PERIOD-ORNAMENT 


general and technical, using a larger proportion 
of illustrations and illustrated advertisements 
with each issue. More pictures and less text is 
the rule. The world is beginning to realise the 
truth of the old Chinese saying: “One line is 
worth ten thousand words”. 

Virtually all of these pictures are reproductions 
of photographs, either direct reproductions, or 
based upon photographs. Photography plays 
an ever increasing part in the arts and sciences. 
The progressive stages of the larger building- 
operations are recorded by photographic records 
as are the operations of manufacture. Modern 
surgery depends upon the X-ray photograph. 
All scientific investigators employ photography, 
as, for example, the astronomer who bases his 
work upon pictures of the heavens. 


Pictures are universally used, and are now 
taken for granted, though their use is of com- 
paratively recent origin, and few realise that 





THE SCHOOL SHIELD 


every picture or illustration upon the printed 
page is made possible by photography. 

Sensing the trend of the times, the School of 
Industrial Arts, Trenton, New Jersey, decided 
to sell the education it offers by means of pictures, 
and the writer was delegated to the photographic 
end of the advertising-campaign. As he studied 
his problem he found many very interesting 
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THROWING 


compositions in a field that apparently cannot be 
exhausted. The pictures tell of the opportunities 
open to young men and women in the school, 
the text being limited to a descriptive title of a 
word under each picture. A copy of this illus- 
trated circular will be sent upon request. 








CAST-DRAWING 


This school does not confine its use of photo- 
graphy to advertising alone. By this means it 
preserves a record of the best work of its students. 
Furniture, wood-carving, wrought iron, the pro- 
duction of its machine-shop, modeling, art- 
pottery, posters, portraits, and so on. Works 
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which belong to the students who executed 
them and are, therefore, taken away, are in 
this way preserved for reference and to serve 
as inspiration to future students. Lantern-slides 
are made for instructors that their lectures may 
be up-to-date. Numberless are the ways that 
photography may be useful in the broad field 
of industrial art, especially as an aid in com- 
mercial art. 

All foreign schools that apply art to industry 
conduct classes in photography, as do many in 
this country; and the time will come, in the not 
distant future, when all art and technical schools 
will realise that their classes in photography are 
quite as important as any in developing students 
to be able to hold their own in art and industry 
as practised today. 


ETCHING 


The illustrations which appear herewith were 
made with a Goerz Dagor Lens F/6.8 Series III, 
No. 6, 12-inch focus. Some are flashlights; but 
most of them were made with the aid of a “Gelb- 
Spectro” (Twin Arc) Portable Tilting lamp, 
Model P-116, 15-30 amperes and a “Gelb- 
Spectro” Portable “Sunshine” spot-light, Model 
SP-117, 9-18 amperes. “Seed 30” and “‘East- 
man 40” plates were used. 

[We hope that the splendid example set by 
Mr. Clark will be followed by other readers who 
are actively engaged in applying photography to 
the educational problems of the day. We have 
seldom seen a more convincing proof of the value 
of photography in advertising the technical 
courses offered by a well-equipped technical 
school or institute. Eprror.] 
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Practical Kinematography 


HERBERT C. McKAY 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter XII—News-Work and the Kinema-Reporter 










ME was when the average indi- 
vidual knew of little except the 
events of his immediate neighbor- 
hood; and the tales of travelers 
who had been perchance a hundred 
miles from home were listened to with awe. It 
was then the policy of the combined forces of 
church and government to keep the common 
people in a state of abject ignorance. Even 
then it was recognised that knowledge is power, 
and this combination feared power in the hands 
of the masses. However, such a condition could 
not long exist after the introduction of the 
printing-press; and, as a result, the dispersion of 
knowledge has increased ever since. To us, of 
America, it is difficult to realise that there are 
today people who consider it sinful, or at least 
folly, to strive after knowledge aside from the 
pertinent aspects of everyday life. America as 
a nation has a strongly developed “bump” of 
curiosity: not of a prying nature, but a very 
commendable spirit of inquiry. This has resulted 
in our nation being undoubtedly the best informed 
group of people, as a whole, that the world has 
yet seen. It is true that some European countries 
have developed great scholars; yet, these coun- 
tries do not grant to the common people—the 
still despised peasant classes—the full freedom 
to obtain knowledge which is an inherent priv- 
ilege of the American. Thus no other nation 
can in the least compare with America in the 
number and quality of serious periodicals, and 
widespread sources of education and information. 
To these facts our present-day news-reels owe 
their existence. Foreign countries have developed 
similar topical films; but only in this country 
have they been developed to a high degree of 
perfection. 

Who makes it possible for us to sit in a com- 
fortable theater and see the greatest events 
taking place before our eyes? The intrepid 
American kinematographer. I may be over- 
enthusiastic; but to me it seems that no other 
nation can produce the man so admirably fitted 
for this work as our own. This work demands 
many attributes which are rare in any one man. 
He must have courage, even to foolhardiness; 
yet, he must possess courtesy and tact. He must 
have that attribute which some of our Presidents 
have possessed, yet, which no hereditary mon- 
arch ever possessed, that is the ability to meet 





Mr. Common Man upon his own ground with 
familiarity and without endangering the dignity 
of his own position. The kinematographer must 
hold his own with the crowding, chaffing group 
of Americans assembled at any event, yet, keep 
them aware of the importance of his work and 
hold their co-operation. Not only must he do 
this with his countrymen; but he must be able 
to go abroad and estimate correctly the temper 
of a crowd to such a degree of accuracy that he 
can attain his objective in strange environments. 
He cannot, must not. fail. The film’s the thing 
and must be obtained at any cost. If he can 
get the co-operation of the authorities, his path 
will be easy; for he can command the crowd, 
but usually he has to make his own way, and 
must obtain his film through the use of unfailing 
tact and courtesy. 

Thus it will be seen that the profession of 
news-kinematography is a highly specialised 
profession which requires study and effort; yet, 
it is one to which anyone may aspire, if he has 
ambition and perseverance. 

Now let us consider the primary attribute 
of news-work. That attribute which is contained 
in the word itself—new-s. It must be new, 
it must be piping hot. The outstanding attri- 
bute of news is timely interest. Most news- 
events grown stale are valueless. 

This is apparent; but what of the second 
attribute? The human animal, whether he be 
monarch or servant, is one of the most vain and 
egotistical animals which ever cumbered the 
earth. If John Doe cannot see himself upon the 
screen, he wishes to see others of his kind. Man 
has, with only the slightest excuse, arrogated to 
himself the title of the Lord of Creation; and he 
wishes to see this title substantiated at all times. 
This gives rise to the demand for that attribute 
of news-items known as human interest. Any 
man connected with the distribution of news, 
in any form, will confirm the statement that next 
to timely interest—or perhaps replacing it as 
the most necessary characteristic of news-items 
—human interest is demanded. Now curiously 
enough, this does not extend to the handiwork 
of man. Let us consider an example. Suppose 
that a great memorial has been erected. A film 
could be made as follows: First, the cornerstone 
is shown in place. Then details of ornament; 
following this would be views of the interior, of 
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A WINTER-BROOK 


the smoking-room for visitors, of the museum 
department, and so forth. A stop motion film 
might even be made showing the actual con- 
struction; yet, when finished, this film would be 
of interest only to architects and engineers. 
The experienced news-man would give us this: 
First the laying of the cornerstone with some 
prominent personage delivering the address, then 
would come the ceremony, next workmen would 
be shown placing the ornamental work. The 
interior views would be made during the dedica- 
tion ceremonies and the museum would be shown 
by having some assistant take the more prom- 
inent exhibits in his hands, illustrating their 
uses and holding them in a good photographic 
position. There would be possibly only one 
scene in which no human beings were included, 
and this would be a short one showing the entire 
structure. It is probable that even this would 
show the crowds entering to attend the ceremony 
of dedication. 

Then comes action. Never forget that you 
are making a motion-picture—the better the 
action, the better the resulting film—nor con- 
fuse motion with action. Anything which 
moves has motion; but it does not follow that 
it has action in the kinema-news sense. 

Action should have dramatic value. Try to 
obtain action which will drive home the spirit 
of the event. Proper dramatic action is closely 
allied with the subject of tempo. Proper tempo 


MICHAEL J. PECORA 
HONORABLE MENTION—LAKES, RIVERS AND BROOKS 


and lighting will do much to aid or kill dramatic 
values. Suppose that you were filming a military 
funeral. You lack the dramatic help of the 
muffled drums and the funeral march. Your 
presentation must be purely pictorial. If the 
camera is speeded up a bit, the tempo will be 
slowed beyond normal; but the resultant effect 
will more than repay for the extra film used, but 
be sure not to make a slow motion film which 
would only give a grotesque effect which would 
ruin the film. Remember that a_ generous 
amount of good, solid, common sense is invalu- 
able in camera manipulation, as applied to 
news-work. If it is possible to obtain the oblique 
lighting of late afternoon with its resulting long 
shadows, the effect will be helped even more. 

On the contrary, when filming a speed object, 
such as fire-apparatus making a run, it is well to 
slow down on the crank. We all know that the 
fire-trucks make the best time possible; but in 
this age of speed they do not appear to be going 
very fast, so that if we speed up all movement 
a bit by dropping the crank-speed, we will get 
a quickened tempo which will help materially in 
bringing our audiences up to the qui vive. 

Aside from the tempo, we should see that our 
action is appropriate. Now, of course, most 
action during any event is appropriate in the 
sense of being action which could be expected in 
the circumstances; but there will be times of 
confusion, there will be times when a lull is 
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found. The expert kinematographer films only 
those parts of the action which have a bearing 
upon the point of greatest interest. To use the 
very illuminating vernacular of the day, the 
kinematographer only films “the high spots’. 

Closely akin to this subject of action is the 
proper introduction of genre. The genre of the 
kinematographer differs a bit from the genre of 
the pictorialist in that the latter demands that 
the action shall be artistic as well as logical; 
but the news-man is content to film his subject 
at some occupation and lets the artistic side of 
the work take care of itself. A news-editor 
might purchase a motion-portrait of a well-known 
man, and he might not; but you can rest assured 
that a film of that man at work and, to all intents 
and purposes, unaware of the camera will sell 
every time, always provided the subject is really 
one of the men of the hour. Right here, for the 
benefit of any advocates of women’s rights, I 
wish to say that in this work I use the word 
“‘man’”’ in its collective sense and do not wish to 
appear to exclude the worthy women of our 
country. 

Aside from notable personages, a good genre 
film will often sell solely upon its merits as a bit 
of humor, sentiment or human interest. A 
group of newsboys shooting craps in a back 
alley should sell; and, even hardened censors 
will often forget the regulations against the 
portrayal of gambling scenes, just because the 
bit of real boy-life has touched a responsive 
chord. Boys who are boys and girls who are 
girls have an appeal rarely rivaled by other 
subjects—unless it is babies who are both. 

All of the foregoing and more may be summed 
up as news-sense, or “a nose for news”. The 
kinematographer who makes a success of news- 
work will, after some experience, be able to 
recognise at sight those bits of life which will 
appeal to the theater-audience. Timely interest 
is of great value because people wish to know 
what is going on in the world today, yet, no 
one would object if a shot of some lads spinning 
tops should be interspersed in a news-reel which 
is released in the spring. It may have no news- 
value as such; but it is a scene which belongs 
in the ranks with the robins, the blue-birds and 
pussy-willows. It is a notice that spring is 
here. 

The staff-photographers on newspapers carry 
cameras which can be brought into play without 
delay. The kinematographer cannot usually 
do this, so he must learn to set up his outfit in 
the shortest space of time; and, with this point 
in view, he should keep his camera filled and 
threaded. Not only this, but he must practise 
setting the camera on the tripod and screwing it 


fast without loss of time. The lens-jacket must 
be accurately calibrated so that he can focus 
by it and make sure that he will get good film; 
and he must have the light-sense so fully devel- 
oped that, when necessary, he can set the dia- 
phragm without stopping to consult a meter or 
study the subject. In short, he must be a 
master of his work. He should be able to begin 
cranking thirty seconds after arriving at. his 
location. I have seen it done in half the time. 
Now this is not good technical procedure and 
is in direct contradiction to many rules I have 
laid down in this work; but you will pardon me 
if I call your attention to the fact that I have 
said that the kinematographer should be able 
to do this when necessary. It is far better to 
make an effort to obtain a film, with very good 
chances of success, than it is to lose it entirely. 
The great thing is to be prepared and to know 
just what you are going to do. Then do it in the 
shortest time possible. 

Of course, when you are to film some event 
which is scheduled, it is far better to arrive in 
plenty of time; then choose your location care- 
fully, focus visually, check the exposure by a 
meter and make every effort to obtain film 
which is not merely good, but perfect. In the 
case of fires or accidents, if you stopped to do 
all of this the subject would be gone before you 
were ready to shoot. Now that I have told you 
that black is white and white is black, I hope 
you will unscramble my meaning and understand 
me. I must plead guilty to having enough 
Trish ancestry to make it necessary that you 
take me as I mean, not as I say. 

Well, so much for generalities. Let us now 
turn our attention to some of the details of 
every-day work. When arrangements are made 
beforehand to make film, many troubles are 
obviated; but there are very many times, indeed, 
when the kinematographer goes forth on short 
notice to film an accident of some kind. In 
such a case the police have usually drawn dead- 
lines as their initial step. It is a very good idea 
to call upon the chief of police of your city and 
obtain from him a perpetual pass within fire- 
and police-lines. If you succeed in getting such 
a pass, it will usually be in the form of the usual 
reporter’s badge and credentials. You will then 
be subject to the restrictions and have the same 
privileges as obtain in the case of staff-reporters. 
Such a pass is often invaluable. Indeed, it will 
very often result in salable film when, without 
it, no film at all could have been obtained. In 
addition to this direct advantage, it is never a 
mistake to be well known at headquarters and 
to have established friendly relations with the 
police. A man who proves himself a good 
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EVENING-SHADOWS F. Y. OGASAWARA 


fellow, and who has a habit of carrying a supply 
of good cigars in his breast-pocket, will usually 
find it easy to make friends at headquarters. The 
liking for such a man will increase to admiration 
if he shows that he knows how to guard _ his 
tongue and when to close his own eyes. 

Remember that a good fund of sympathy and 
understanding of the failings and frailties of 
humanity is appreciated far more widely than 
the bigoted and super-self-righteousness of the 
reformer. I do not mean to hint that the kine- 
matographer should be party to anything dis- 
honorable; but he should attend to his own 
business, and, if he does so, he will have little 
time to interfere with the business of others. 
Likewise, he should be very sure that there is 
no mote in his own eye before trying to extract 
the beam from the eye of his friend. The observ- 
ance of time-hallowed and homely truths like 
these will do quite as much to bring success as 
will flawless technique. 

Permits to use the camera in public places 
should always be obtained, if there is the slightest 
doubt as to the propriety of filming any subject. 


I recall one time when I was in the Field Museum 
in Chicago. I was carrying a Graflex and wanted 
some views of certain grotesque marionettes of 
Javanese origin. I inquired as to permission to 
photograph, and the answer I received has 
stayed with me. The officer whom I had 
addressed answered, “You may feel as free as 
the air to make pictures here as long as you 
hold your camera in your hands. We do not 
want tripods nor stands taken into the galleries 
because they interfere with the other visitors and 
there is danger of them slipping and breaking 
cases’. There is the whole thing in a nutshell. 
Regulations against photography in this country 
—military reservations and similar places ex- 
cepted—are made, not spitefully, but with a 
view to work for the pleasure of the greatest 
number of people. If all photographers were 
considerate of the rights and privileges of others, 
few such regulations would exist; but many, far 
too many, think that the possession of a camera 
entitles them to disregard the comfort and privi- 
leges of all others. 
(To be continued) 
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EDITORIAL 








What Constitutes a Successful 
Exhibition-Print? 


HE question, “What to send’’, or, “What 

not to send”’, seems to trouble the pictorial- 
ist who, for some time and particularly during 
the past year, has learned that his four pictures, 
proved masterpieces, sent to a prominent inter- 
national exhibition failed of acceptance. Why 
they failed to please the jury, he may never 
know. An added cause of irritation is the 
tardy return of pictures and, sometimes, their 
damaged condition owing to careless handling 
in transit. Whether the complaints of these 
numerous, aggrieved workers are justifiable or 
not, it is a fact that, beyond the general instruc- 
tions contained in the entry-forms, no mention 
is made of the class of subjects desired. The 
choice is left entirely to the judgment of the 
entrant who, of course, has not the least idea 
of the kind of subjects he ought to send. In 
some instances, the committee of an exhibition 
will invite only workers of high artistic standing. 
In a case like this, the worker is enabled to 
proceed somewhat intelligently in the selection 
of suitable prints; but if disappointed in the 
matter of acceptance, he may never be enlight- 
ened. As a rule, juries are honest. They are 
seldom influenced by personal considerations or 
unworthy motives; but they are prone to com- 
mit errors of judgment. In notable exhibitions, 
such as photographic salons, a classification of 
subjects or a limitation of printing-processes is 
deemed unnecessary. Why? A favorite method is 
to issue invitations indiscriminately, and to select 
from the vast amount of material received, prints 
for the jury. 

In view of considerable dissatisfaction that 
has been expressed in connection with prints 
sent by master-pictorialists to certain salons 
last year, and rejected, it would seem that much 
resultant disappointment and doubt might have 
been obviated had the respective committees 
deemed it expedient to specify or suggest in the 
entry-forms their preference for certain subjects 
and printing-processes. In the circumstances, 
pictorialists guided only by past experience, 
sent prints which they had every reason to 
believe exemplified their supreme technical, 
interpretive and artistic skill, only to have 
them rejected; whereas the same, identical 


prints—or, at least a part of them—were admit- 
ted and hung at other salons, salons with 
juries equally capable and discriminating. Every 
fair-minded person knows that if a print that 
has no outstanding merit is entered in an exhibi- 
tion of distinction, it is not entitled to favorable 
consideration by the jury. Should it be accepted 
and displayed nevertheless, it would at once 
become a source of embarrassment to the 
directors of the exhibition; for some capable 
critic might very properly question the judgment 
or motive of the jury in accepting it, while 
refusing the unquestioned masterpiece of another 
contributor. In our opinion, and that of a 
number of workers of nation-wide reputation, 
it would save intending participants in a salon- 
exhibition much valuable time, effort and 
expense, were they permitted to know, in advance, 
what the committee preferred as pictorial 
subjects, and in what printing-medium. It is 
scarcely conceivable that out of a total of, let 
us say, two thousand or more prints entered at 
a salon, only about fifteen per cent. are deemed 
worthy to be hung. The reasons for this pro- 
cedure may be manifold; but whatever they are, 
there does not seem to be the necessity of the 
large excess of pictures not accepted. And 
what an expenditure in human effort this 
overflow represents! _ Would not a diminution 
of this waste—based upon sound, impartial judg- 
ment—be in order? A_ wise business-firm 
generally orders an amount of a certain product 
that it can reasonably expect to sell, and not ten 
times as much. There must be some means 
that have not yet been tried by the promotors 
of an exhibition, one that would enable them to 
do their intelligent utmost to propitiate and 
satisfy the many photographic workers the result 
of whose earnest efforts they solicit. If such a 
policy were to be adopted and put into practice 
—the sooner, the better—it would greatly aid 
the cause of pictorial photography and restore 
much of the confidence and co-operation the 
management of several important exhibitions 
has forfeited. Furthermore, the burden would 
be lightened of overworked individuals charged 
with the repacking and forwarding to distant 
lands of an enormous number of prints, and 
whose owners might not be obliged to wait 
many months, if not longer, before they regained 
possession of their treasured prints. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exureit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
fore PHoto-Era Macazine awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 


Subject—Lakes, Rivers, and Brooks 
Closed November 30, 1925 


First Prize: W. C. Swett. 
Second Prize: J. Herbert Saunders. 
Third Prize: R. P. Wodehouse. 

Honorable Mention: A. J. Anderson; Wm. A. Bearden; 
L. J. Creegan; E. K. Emslie; Miss G. Finnie; Geo. M. 
Gerhard; Russell J. Goodall; J. Kirkland Hodges; 
Major E. L. Hooper; Duane P. Hotchkiss; U. Stephen 
Johnson; Hiromu Kira; Dr. K. Koike; Melvin C. 
Parrish; Michael J. Pecora; E. M. Pinckard; Ralph F. 
Pratt; A. T. Russell; Walter Rutherford; John O. 
Scudder; Henry Sill; Ralph R. Weddell; L. G. Wells; 
Wm. O. Yates. 


Subjects for Competition—1926 


“My Home.” 
“Miscellaneous.” 
“Indoor-Genres.” 
“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.’ Closes May 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”’ Closes June 30. 

‘Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 

‘Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild Flowers.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

‘‘Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.” Closes November 30. 
“Interesting People and Places.” Closes Dec. 31. 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 
Closes March 31. 
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“CARESSED BY THE SETTING SUN” 
W. C. SWETT—FIRST PRIZE 
LAKES, RIVERS AND BROOKS 
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“ERE THE MIST HAD 
ALTOGETHER YIELDED TO THE SUN” 
SECOND PRIZE—LAKES, RIVERS AND BROOKS 





Advanced Competition 


“CARESSED BY THE SETTING Sun,” on preceding 
page, makes an unfailing appeal on account of its 
poetic, dreamy character and pleasing composition. 
Unfortunately, the beautiful tonal quality of the print 
itself was not reproduced; consequently, the large 
circular area, which divides the foreground from the 
distant shore, assumes a higher key, and thus mars the 
unity of the whole. Happily, the wide space is adorned 
with faint reflections of trees, and the threatened 
monotony is averted. Had the picture received a dif- 
ferent title, one that laid stress upon the pond with its 
dainty, delicate reflections, the observer would have Jess 
cause for criticism. The choice of a title often seals the 
fate of a picture, although, in this particular case, the 
eye is involuntarily attracted to the bright, vacant space 
in the foreground. 

Data: Late August, 1926; bright sunshine, sun low 
in the West; Contessa Vettel fitted with 414-inch Carl 
Zeiss F'/4.5 lens; at F/8; 1/10 second; Agfa Film-Pack; 
Eastman pyro tank-developer; 20 minutes at 65° F.; 
enlarged on Eastman Old Master Portrait Bromide 
Buff; used above-mentioned lens with Kodak Diffusing 
Disk. 





J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 


As a composition, pure and simple—a view some- 
what similar to the one by Mr. Swett—the picture on 
this page wins admiration. Whether by accident or 
physical effort on the part of the photographer, the 
drooping branch is a vital feature in Mr. Saunders’ in- 
teresting scene. As in the preceding picture—and it is 
generally the case in subjects of this character—the sky 
reflected in the water is brighter than the sky contained 
in the camera-field; and to make it less assertive would 
be to meddle with the truth. In the present case, how- 
ever, the artist was favored with circumstantial aid in 
the form of a valuable and welcome accessory, the sus- 
pended, broken tree-branch. The eye seizes upon it, as 
it fulfils its mission. Perhaps one would wish that the 
tree-trunk were less low in tone, particularly at the top 
of the picture, where its nigrescent quality is prej- 
udicial to the balance of the picture. The hazy effect 
of the background and the reflections in the pond are 
delightfully rendered. 

Data: Waterloo Lake, Leeds; early morning in 
October; mist and sun; 2% x 34% Graflex; 54-inch 
Aldis lens; stop, F/6; 1/20 second; Eastman Film-Pack; 
metol; Kodak Velvet enlargement. 

In “The Palisades”, the beholder is favored with a 
supremely simple composition—a sheet of water and a 
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broad cliff, both of uniform tone, and a water-craft. 
With this limited material, a gem of a picture has been 
produced. The artist has displayed rare artistic judg- 
ment in dividing up his spaces, so that the main object 
of interest—the manned tug-boat—occupies just the 
right spot in the picture-area. The palisades are of 
secondary interest. Indeed, their physical characteris- 
tics cannot be discerned, on account of the prevailing 
fog. The tug’s direction is of minor consideration. 
Data: “The Palisades”, on the Hudson, N.Y.; 
September, 1924; 3 p.m.; heavy fog; Carl Zeiss Protar 
VII, F/29 cm.; stop, F/6.3; 1/10 second; Wratten & 
Wainwright Panchromatic plate; no screen; developed 
in film-pack tank with Eastman R. O. C. Developing 
Powders; Vitava Rapid Black enlargement. 
Wirrep A. FRencu. 


Transparencies from Harsh Negatives 


Once every so often it happens that the photo- 
grapher obtains a harsh negative, either from over- 
development or from too great a range of tones in the 
original subject. These may be bad enough to produce 
disagreeably harsh positives even in a transparency. 
When such is the case the following trick, used by 
lantern-slide makers, may be found valuable. 

Expose the positive plate or film in the usual manner, 
and develop until the shadows are about right. Then 
put it into a tray of clean water, let it stand for a 
while, and fix as usual. (Ten or fifteen minutes soaking 
will generally be enough.) The result will be the 
obtaining of a surprising amount of detail in the 
opaque highlights, which would ordinarily refuse to 





THE PALISADES 


R. P. WODEHOUSE 


THIRD PRIZE—LAKES, RIVERS AND BROOKS 


A Pictorial Suggestion 


Wuo has not heard and enjoyed the humorous 
Scottish song, “Comin’ thro’ the Rye”? In picture- 
form, it represents a young couple in a grainfield—a 
youth trying to snatch a kiss from a maiden who 
laughingly resists the amorous advance. The scene, 
thus pictured, has always been associated with the 
popular Scottish song. Now, however, it is asserted 
by native Scots that the American public has been 
entertaining an entirely wrong notion these many 
years; for a field of rye is not the scene of the song. 
It is declared to be the river Rye, a very shallow part 
of which is a sort of trysting-place, where the Scottish 
laddie may dare attempt to kiss a pretty lassie. If 
this interpretation of the ditty be the true one, it 
behooves the ambitious genre-photographer to transfer 
the scene of this attractive motive from the sheltering 
grainfield to the open stream where it is not certain 
that the flirting pair may carry on without being 
observed. Not being acquainted with the rivulet 
made famous in song, we are unable to shed any light 
on the character of the spot in question. W. A. F. 


print through in any straight exposure and develop- 
ment which would preserve the shadows. 

The idea of this process is to take advantage of the 
different activity of the developer remaining in various 
parts of the emulsion after development. In the 
shadow-portions the developer in the emulsion is about 
exhausted from the work it has done; and, when 
transferred to the water, can increase the density of the 
shadows but little. On the other hand, the developer 
in the highlight portions of the emulsion has not done 
much work, and continues to develop in the water 
until it diffuses out. It would hardly seem possible 
that the small amount of developer absorbed by the 
emulsion could produce such an effect; but the differ- 
ence between a positive treated as above and one 
produced by the ordinary method is very noticeable. 

The process as described has been found effective 
for Ilford Alpha positive plates, and might be even 
more so with positives having a thicker coating of emul- 
sion. It has proved particularly valuable in the case of 
pictures of waterfalls, it being possible by its use to get 
detail in the water without making the surrounding 
rocks too opaque. Joun F. Hutcuinson. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 








WASHING BROTHER'S FACE 


Indoor -Genres—Advanced Competition 
Ending March 31, 1926 


Wuat is an indoor-genre? Many know; but many 
others just “have an idea’. No doubt, all understand 
what is meant by “indoor”. Strange as it may seem, 
there has been some question as to just what was 
meant by that. Please understand that this is intended 
as no reflection on my good readers; but the fact 
remains that sometimes the combined term “‘indoor- 
genre” has puzzled those who contribute pictures to 
our competitions. Let me try to make the matter 
clear for the benefit of contestants and judges. 

By “indoor” is meant a location or setting which is 
entirely or partly under cover. By partly is meant a 
location such as an open door in which the subject is 
posed. In short, the subject is virtually indoors, and 
the worker is faced with problems of lighting and 
arrangement such as may be even more difficult of 
solution than a study completely indoors. In most 


cases, “indoor” will mean exactly what it says—a 
location in the living-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
by an open fire-place, business-man at his desk, 
student of chemistry in the laboratory or a carpenter 
at his bench. 

Briefly, a “‘genre’ means an informal picture of a 
person or child amid home-surroundings or engaged 
in work. In short, the picture should portray the 
subject “as is’, doing something in keeping with that 
person’s home-life or occupation. There should be no 
straining after an effect. The resulting picture should 
be a true, simple, well-composed, technically well-done 
photograph of the subject in appropriate indoor setting. 
It should be remembered that a “genre” is not intended 
to be a formal portrait of a person; rather, it is an 
informal glimpse of a person as that person is known 
to family and friends. Therefore, let such a picture 
ring true, and bring pleasure and satisfaction to subject 
and maker alike. It is worth the effort. 

A. H. Brearps ey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before Pooto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed November 30, 1925 


First Prize: Lt. A. E. McKenney. 
Second Prize: Dr. J. W. H. Chun. 


Honorable Mention: Anna O. Frank; I. Matsushita; 
Paul L. Miller. 


Beginners! Will You Work? 


Yes, I admit that this heading is not very inviting. 
We all have enough work now without adding one 
more burden to the list. However, I am reminded of 
some well-known merchant who once remarked that 
“if you want to get a thing done well, get a busy man 
to do it”; his idea being that a man who was always 
busy usually possessed the necessary ability and 
initiative to carry a project through to a successful 
conclusion. 

It is all very well to read these lines and, perhaps, 
say amen to them; but so doing will not increase your 
photographic knowledge or experience one iota. It is 
like the man who attends a mass-meeting, held to 
provide better sidewalks for his town, and then refuses 
to accept his share of the cost. No doubt, you wish 
to make good pictures; you have invested a consider- 
able sum in equipment; your friends want to see some- 
thing good; you have announced your intention to do 
work in photography and you stand committed to a 
definite purpose. Very well, what are you doing right 
now? Yes, I know, you are reading these lines; but 
what are you going to do when you have finished 
reading? 

Perhaps, the first reaction is something to this effect: 
“Tt is all right for him to write this sort of thing; but he 
doesn’t realise that I work hard all day, have family- 
duties to take care of after business-hours and get too 
tired to do developing and printing late in the evening”’. 
Yes, very true. But suppose that Bill calls up and 
invites John over to his house for a little game with 
the boys or there is a special meeting at the club or an 
unusually good show at the theater; what becomes of 

“that tired feeling” then? No, not for one moment 
am I advocating the elimination of all “good times”’; 
but I do believe that your investment in photography 
merits some of your time and interest. Are you going 
to have a camera and be unable to make good pictures 
with it? Would you buy a set of golf-clubs and not 
make an attempt to learn the game? 

Now is the time to decide whether or not you will 
get your money’s worth out of your photographic 
investment. Right now, there are splendid opportuni- 
ties to experiment with whatever photo-equipment 
you may possess. Soon the spring and summer season 
of picture-making will open, and why not ensure your 
future photographic success by a little real work and 
effort now? Who is the one to get the greatest pleasure 
and satisfaction from this extra effort—you! 


A. H. Brarpstey. 
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A SPANISH STRONGHOLD 
LIEUT. A. E. MC KENNEY 


Beginners’ Competition 


LIEUTENANT McKenney has given us a fine impres- 
sion of a “Spanish Stronghold”. In a pictorial sense 
the view has the merit of being well constructed. The 
dark masses of growth at the base of the fortress, with 
low-toned waters below, give the appearance of solidity 
to the structure as it rises to considerable height and in 
well-ordered gradations. The effect of this height has 
been well expressed, owing to the correct way in which 
the camerist used his equipment. Another camera- 
user might have yielded to the temptation to turn his 
camera more toward the left in order to present a 
larger section of the fortress, while sacrificing the 
interesting base lapped by the waters of the bay. Lieut. 
McKenney deserves to be highly complimented for his 
excellent judgment. 

Data: Made at San Juan, Puerto Rico; portion of El 
Moro Castle, dates from XIV century; 5 p.m.; dull 
lighted; 244 x 4144 Ica camera; Carl Zeiss Tessar lens; 
stop, F/22; 1/25 second; Agfa film; pyro; Azo print. 

““Mermaids,”’ on the opposite page, illustrates what 
the young women in far-off Manchuria are able to 
enjoy. The “mermaids” occupy the best place in the 
picture. As the flesh-tints lack their true color-values, 
which is also true of their hair and their bathing-suits, 
and the featureless, glaring whiteness of the water, the 
cause is simple enough, namely, underexposure. The 
pose and appearance of the models are above criticism. 


FIRST PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Remember, my friends, that the picture was made not 
far from the North Manchurian Plague Prevention 
Service Station, in northeastern Asia, and by Dr. 
Chun, a Chinese amateur, stationed there. 

Data: Made near Harbin, China; September, 5.30 
p.M.; sunshine; Carl Zeiss lens F/4.5; used at stop 
F/4.5; 1/25 second; Eastman roll-film; metol-hydro; 
regular Velox print. 

Witrrep A. FRencu. 


Photographing Durham Cathedral 


A READER, evidently lacking photographic experi- 
ence, writes us that he does not understand how the 
English camerist succeeded in obtaining the up-hill 
effect in his picture of Durham Cathedral, as described 
on the Groundglass page, in our December issue. After 
re-reading the paragraph referred to, I find that the 
suggestion I made to the young English camerist may 
not have been explained with sufficient clearness. 
Naturally, the viewpoint of the second picture of the 
vathedral, situated high on the opposite bank of the 
river, was much farther away—I think about one- 
tenth of a mile. Thus, the camerist—the lens of whose 
box-camera embraced an angle of hardly more than 
50°—was enabled to hold his camera vertical, or 
plumb, directed at a point of the picture-plane on a 
level with his eye. Not only was the great cathedral 
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seen to better advantage, and without distortion as 
in the first picture, but the up-hill effect was preserved. 
Moreover, the worker obtained a good bit of sky 
which, at the time, was filled with heavy clouds, thus 
increasing the interest of his picture. 

The trouble with the first picture was that, in order 
to include the cathedral, the camerist was obliged to 
tilt his box-affair upwards, which, not being provided 
with a swing-back, or compensating device, yielded 
a distorted image, the vertical lines at each side of the 
-athedral-edifice converging towards the top. Had a 
swing-back camera been used from this exceedingly 
near viewpoint, and the plane of the photographic 
image made parallel with the picture-plane, all the 
vertical lines of the loftily situated structure would 


on focal plane, film lying perfectly flat, absolutely no 
motion to camera, absolute calm, and he makes a 
picture of a nearby landscape at F/22 and another 
at F/32, now is the negative good enough to show any 
difference in sharpness between these pictures on the 
negative and on the finished print, and if so, to what 
extent? 

In actual practice we do not have these ideal con- 
ditions. The camera is not perfect, nor the adjust- 
ments. The camera held in the hand is not motionless, 
the atmosphere, leaves, branches, water, etc., are 
never quiet and when we stop down from F/22 to 
F/32 we double the time of exposure and, of course, 
double all these chances of error and the question 
arises as to whether these greater errors do not more 





MERMAIDS 


DR. J. W. H. CHUN 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


have been plumb in the resultant negative; but the 
up-hill effect would have been absent. 

In the above-mentioned circumstances, when pho- 
tographing tall buildings or monuments, a folding- 
camera provided with a rising lens-front is indispen- 
sable. Some architectural photographers, I have 
found, prefer a camera in which the lens itself is 
pivoted, at the sides, and may be tilted upward, 
towards the object, while the camera remains quite 
vertical and, of course, quite level—held in the hands 
or placed on a tripod. In other cameras, the bed 
together with the lens may be directed towards the 
lofty object, the body of the camera being absolutely 
plumb. This necessary position of the camera should 
be determined by a spirit-level attached to the top 
of the camera, or it may be decided by means of a 


pocket-level. W. A. F. 
Is it Necessary? 





My pear Mr. BrearbDsLey: 

I often notice in the magazines where some came- 
rist has taken a day’s trip snapshooting with a hand- 
camera and has used nearly every F/number on the 
scale in the effort to get fine pictures. Is it necessary 
to do so? 

Allowing that they have an anastigmat, a perfect 
camera, accurately adjusted, focusing correct, film 


than balance the extra sharpness of the smaller stop. 
If we go further and stop down to F/45, then, we 
again double the motion-errors, making them four 
times as much. 

In making pictures, as we usually do in hand-camera 
work, there is no sharp-cut detail to be rendered in a 
person’s face, hands, clothing, grass, leaves, bark, 
water, clouds, trees and so forth. 

Using a 4-inch focus hand-camera, as I do, I have 
for several years made it a rule to make my landscapes 
with F/8; and I am rather cranky and want them as 
sharp as I can get them. 

These folks who are using all the F/numbers and 
doing a lot of figuring are getting good results; but 
wouldn’t they get just as good results with less figuring? 

I do believe in fine measurements and fine figuring, 
and in watch-work I find it well to use measurements 
of 1/100 millimeter; but in measuring a piece of land 
do not use quite so fine measurements. 

Wixiram H. Bracar. 


To commit an error is bad; to ignore one is worse. 
Hindoo Proverb. 
The shortest answer is doing the thing. 
Old English Proverb. 
To-day is yesterday’s pupil.—Old English Proverb. 
The perfection of art is to conceal art.—Quintilian. 
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THE BEGINNERS’ SANCTUM 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 





Photographic Adventures of a Beginner 
No. 1 


In the January issue I threatened to inflict upon 
the readers of this department some reminiscences. 
I gave due warning that these would be informal and 
would include references to the trials, failures and 
successes of my tyro-days in photography. However, 
be it known that I still consider myself very much of a 
beginner; for photography is advancing so rapidly that 
we must all keep on learning new things, and that is 
just what every beginner has to do. 

To the best of my recollection, it was about the 
year 1902 that I became the very proud owner of a 
No. 2 Brownie Camera and the complete developing- 
and-printing which was specially designed to accom- 
pany it. The trays were of papier-maché and the 
darkroom-light was a collapsible affair which, when 
assembled, would hold an ordinary candle. The 
developing-powders were contained in blue paper 
wrappers which reminded me of the way Seidlitz 
powders are now offered to the public. The hypo was 
packed very much as it is today. Then, there was the 
Solio toning-solution, Solio paper, printing-frame, glass- 
graduate and direction-book. The entire outfit came 
neatly packed in a box. 

Naturally, I wanted to make pictures with my new 
outfit just as quickly as I could get out-of-doors. I 
had two rolls of film. The next thing was to get one 
of them into the camera. I read the instructions. All 
seemed clear to me. Gingerly I began operations. 
There was something mysterious about the whole thing. 
A peculiar odor emanated from the interior of the 
camera, as I managed to get the “back door” open. 
I tried to pull out the cardboard “interior”. It would 
not budge. Again I made the attempt. Still it stuck. 
I was beginning to get peeved at the camera, and at 
the dealer who sold it to me. Then I glanced at the 
instruction-book again. The joke was on me—I had 
forgotten to pull out the winding-key so that the 
“interior” might slide out. So far so good. I had the 
cardboard “interior” free and clear, now to thread the 
film into it. Permit me to say right here, with all due 
respect for the No. 2 Brownie of yesterday and today, 
it is the most difficult camera to fill with a film that I 
know—bar none. Well, I opened one end of roll very 
carefully, after inserting the spool in one side of the 
‘interior’. About the time that I had the roll nearly 
around to the other spool, the whole thing jumped out 
of my hands and fell on the floor. The film unwound 
and I was certain that my new camera was broken 
beyond repair. Recovering somewhat from _ this 
unexpected turn of events, I picked up the roll of film 
and the “interior” to find that the film did not com- 
pletely unwind and that the camera did not appear 
to be damaged. With renewed courage I began all 
over again. This time I succeeded in getting the 
“interior”, with the film, safely into the camera-box. 
But when I began to wind the film to No. 1, the key 
turned and the film did not. I could not think of what 
might be the matter. Then it dawned on me that one 
end of the spool was slotted to receive the end of the 
winding-key. Of course, I had inserted the spool 
wrong end to, with the result that the winding-key 


could not engage the end of the spool. There was 
nothing to do but open up the camera and reverse the 
spool. All went well until I was ready to replace the 
“interior” in the camera-box. By that time I was so 
fidgety lest the whole thing jump out of my hands 
again that I actually trembled. That which I feared 
came upon me. Before I could do a thing, that “‘inte- 
rior” jammed, the spool with the film rolled out and 
exposed virtually the entire roll to daylight. My first 
roll of film was very much overexposed! 

At the moment, I was convinced that photography 
and I would part company, then and there. In fact, 
I remember to this day my satisfaction in thinking of 
how well and rapidly that cardboard “interior” would 
burn and my intention to make it burn as quickly as 
I could get it into the stove. It may appear to be 
amusing now; but at the time I was bitterly dis- 
appointed and discouraged. How many times just 
such a little incident will win or lose a prospective 
amateur photographer. Well, after a few moments 
I decided that it would take more than the cardboard 
“interior” of a No. 2 Brownie camera to make me quit 
photography. Whereupon, I began a third time, using 
my precious second roll of film. I admit that the per- 
spiration stood upon my brow before I succeeded in 
getting that film into the camera-box and so that it 
would wind properly. However, ’twas done, and I 
was ready to venture into the “great open spaces”’ of 
our backyard. How I made my first six exposures, 
and what happened to them, I will endeavor to record 
in my adventure No. 2. 


Clean the Lens 


I wave a 2144x244 Ica Camera with Hekla F/6.8 
lens which has been a companion since my boyhood- 
days. Of late years, I had found that my negatives 
were showing a decided falling off in quality. An 
effect, like halation, appeared near the highlights 
and any detail at all in the shadows seemed impossible. 
I tried all exposures; and, although I felt sure of my 
development-methods, I tried several changes in 
developer, strength, duration and everything else; 
but to no avail. I made exposures of the same scenes 
with this camera and with another camera, developed 
both rolls simultaneously in the same tank. The 
negatives made with the other camera would be perfect 
and those made with the Ica would be failures. 

I thought that I knew the rudiments of negative- 
making; but I was “stumped”. I took about six 
dozen pictures with the Ica in Vermont, last summer, 
and did not get one printable negative. Finally, I 
used a roll of six exposures of the same scene, using 
F/6.8 and progressive exposures from 1/100 second 
to 1 second. I developed the roll and sent it to the 
Eastman Company at Rochester with my story. I 
received a report which suggested that the elements 
of the lens might be loose or that the lens needed 
cleaning. The lens was not loose so I took it apart 
and cleaned all uncemented surfaces. 

The result was truly magical and I learned a valuable 
lesson. “Before-and-after-cleaning” negatives are as 
different as black and white. 

Pau B. WEBBER. 
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Eclipse Photograph Shows Reversal of Image 


A RATHER interesting and unusual photograph was 
made of the last eclipse of the sun, photographed at 
Gloucester, Mass., about 8.30 a.m. An intentional 
overexposure was made, for experimental purposes, 





RICHARD C. TARR 


ECLIPSE AND REVERSAL 


with the result shown. Time, 1/25 F/11, Kodak 
Anastigmat, full against the sun, without filter. East- 
man N. C. Film, developed in Metol-Hydro-Borax, 
printed on Azo paper, developed in Elon-Hydroqui- 
none. Note the reversal of the image of the sun, par- 
tially in eclipse, and the circular halo. 

Ricnarp C. Tarr. 


A Rainbow Opportunity 


THE rain of a summer cloud-burst beat the hills 
back of Hallowell—that little city on the Kennebec 
River, Maine. Thunder rolled echoing back and forth 
from hill to hill. Visitors to Maine from many states 
were getting a sample of the tricky weather which 
comes only in haying-time to discourage the over- 
tired farmer, as he tries to harvest this important 
crop, between rains. 

I stood in the studio-window and listened to the 
roar of the rain and watched the gutters fill, until 
Water Street was true to name, with many waters 
flowing in. Soon it seemed as though rivers were form- 


ing just beneath the window. Then came the light of 
promise as the west began to clear, letting the sun 
creep through long before the rain ceased to beat 
against the window-panes. “Going to have a rain- 
bow”, heard my wife call from her lookout at the east 
window. “It’s coming right out of the river”, and it 
was; rising out of the mist where the overflow from the 
street went rushing into the Kennebec. 





LESTER E. HIGGINS 


THE RAINBOW 


This “Bow of Promise’ came in a splendid curve, 
hardly more than a few yards from the window, and 
its colors—I think that then was the first time that I 
ever realised just what was meant by “all colors of the 
rainbow”. They surely were in that rainbow. For 
minutes we were spellbound by the beauty of the 
changing colors, as curve after curve piled, one above 
the other, until there were three distinct rainbows 
or one unusually beautiful one with two reflections 
below and the rain a mas; of ever-changing color. 

As this bow arched larger and more distant, it came 
to me that I had missed an opportunity as I had a 
supply of holders filled with ortho-plates. As I feared 
to take the time to set up a view-camera, I hurriedly 
grasped my wife’s Premo Senior which was filled with 
an Agfa film-pack. The result is better than I expected; 
but how I wish it had been a color plate! 

The picture was made with 1/50 stop F/16, 4.30 
p.M., early in July. Hope this helps someone else to 
think more quickly than I did, and that he or she will 
get a better picture than I did. 


Lester E. Hiacerns. 


Photography, Art or not Art? 


Fangs, slowly fades, the western ruddy glow, 
And indistinct far distant objects grow; 

An interval for reverie, early eventide, 

Is welcomed throughout town and countryside. 


A camerist rests, with retrospective thought 

Of rare enjoyment jaunts afield have brought 

Of stream or lake, of sightly hill and wood 

And shaded lane, where he has tramped and stood 
And tramped again, and lines and lighting sought, 
Of pictures thence in pride of beauty wrought. 


Be such thing art or not, to him ’tis art, 
(Who loves his craft an artist is at heart,) 
And happy he by the fulfilled desire 

For skill that yields what others may admire, 
And well content if others pleasure find 

In products of his hands, his heart and mind. 


E. P. Tinka. 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ErRA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


“Heit Ponp, Camp Devens, Mass.” does not, 
I dare say, come up to what Mr. Escopas expected 
when he clicked the shutter. The motive is obscure. 
If a panorama of the lake was desired, more should 
have been included. On the other hand, if an action- 
view was sought, the figures ought to have appeared 
much larger in the picture-area. I believe that Mr. 
Escopas purposed to make an action-photograph. 
Yet, it cannot truly be called an action-view nor a 
panoramic scene of the lake. Unity of purpose is 
lacking. 

Be that as it may, let us consider the technique of 
the print as it stands. Have you noticed the geometri- 
cal proportions which are assumed to such an extent 
that the composition appears stilted and conventional? 
The shore-line cuts the print nearly in half. Triangles 
and rectangles are formed by the lights and shadows. 
The light is poorly distributed, giving an unbalanced 
effect. Virtually all of the left half is a blank shadow, 
matching the lifeless hue of the sky. Because of the 
distance, the action of the bathers is not clearly dis- 
tinguishable. The round figures at the left of what 
appears to be a springboard, seem to be the heads of 


swimmers—yet we are not sure. Because of the lack 
of clarity in this respect, the print does not satisfy the 
eye which naturally craves the comprehension of 
details. In other words, the picture does not tell its 
story convincingly. Good composition and a correct 
view point “make or break”’ the appeal of a picture. 

The remedy, it would seem—assuming that the 
scene can be repeated—is to approach near enough 
to the bathers to get clearly suggested action and to 
strive for an even balance of light and shade in the 
composition. 





ArtuurR L. MARBLE. 


Sle) 


A.LTHouGH this picture, “Hell Pond, Camp Devens, 
Mass.”’ has little artistic merit, and is not so well done 
technically as it might be, it has a value which many 
readers may not consider. To my mind, this unassum- 
ing print will grip the hearts of many thousands of men, 
if they could all see it. Why? Because Camp Devens 
in summer and in winter was the home of thousands 
of men who went overseas or who remained in this 
country in military service during the World War. 
Only those who have carried a heavy pack, rifle and 
other marching-equipment on a sultry summer-day 
know what it meant to return to camp—tired, dusty, 
footsore and homesick—and be allowed to jump into 
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FRANCES 





IRVING SPARKS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


the cooling waters of Hell Pond. After a refreshing 
swim, life was brighter and the miles of dusty road 
were forgotten. Hence, my point is that often a rather 
mediocre picture may mean more to the observer than 
the most beautiful exhibition-print. 


Capt. Wiru1am W. Hivpretn, Inf.-Res. 


a 


THE picture to be criticised this month has one 
outstanding merit—the proportion of sky and water 
is well arranged. Had the horizon-line been in the 
middle, an important rule of composition would have 
been broken. It is to be regretted that the maker 
of the picture did not get closer to the human element 
in the scene. To be sure the water is in evidence; but 
there is too much of it in the foreground. At least 
half an inch might be cut off the bottom without 
affecting the value of the picture as a record of the 
pond. The cloudless sky at the upper left of the print 
is not well balanced by the heavy shadows at the right. 
Also, there is virtually no detail in water at the left. 
Perhaps more exposure or a little deeper printing 
would improve the picture. No doubt, those who are 


acquainted with this military camp will be interested 
in this picture; but other than that, it does not make 
a very great impression. 

C. W. Tuomas. 


Se) 


Once in a while I like to see a picture in this depart- 
ment which makes me think of the sort of work I turn 
out. This is no disrespect to Mr. Escopas who did 
his best, without a doubt. What I mean is that I 
don’t seem to be able to get an artistic result. Others 
would take this same subject and get into the Pitts- 
burgh Salon with it—all because they know how to 
get that elusive pictorial appeal. I do think that Mr. 
Escopas might have obtained a better viewpoint and 
omitted more of the foreground. Also, there is a 
chalkiness about the print which might have been 
avoided in printing or by more careful exposure. For 
those who know the locality this picture no doubt has 
interest; but I should like to see what Dr. Pardoe or 
O. C. Reiter would do with the same subject and 
whether they could give it the pictorial qualities it 
now lacks. 

S. J. Farrineton. 
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WILFRED A. FRENCH 





In accordance with the custom of PxHoto-Era 
MaGazine to observe the month of February in which 
George Washington was born, by presenting a picture, 
memorial or place associated with the Father of his 
Country, we have selected the monument to George 
Washington, at Methuen, Massachusetts. As_ the 
monument in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, is the 
most imposing of all equestrian monuments erected 
to Washington, so does the monument at Methuen 
hold a similar rank in the pedestrian class. Although 
the photograph on the front-cover is by no means 
an ideal one—owing partly to the inadequate condi- 
tions of light when the exposure was made—it gives the 
beholder a fair idea of the nobility of conception and 
beauty of execution of this the supreme artistic per- 
formance of the sculptor, Thomas Ball, a native 
American. This comprehensive memorial is the mate- 
rial expression of the sincere admiration for Washington’s 
character, patriotism and success by the late Edward 
Francis Searles, a wealthy resident of Methuen. The 
monument was erected in 1897 and dedicated Febru- 
ary 22, 1898. And there it stands, in Washington 
Park, on a large and magnificent estate, about one 
hour’s ride from Boston. The statue of Washington 
measures fifteen feet from head to foot. The entire 
monument is about sixty feet in height. All the 
figures and portrait-busts are in bronze. Washington 
is shown standing with his right hand resting on his 
sword, his left outstretched in the act of blessing his 
countrymen. Below, in rounded niches, on the four 
sides, are busts of his four favorite generals, Lafayette, 
on the face of the monument, and, in order, toward the 
right, General Lincoln, General Greene, and General 
Knox. The seated figure, at the left, represents 
Cincinnatus, that patriotic statesman and _ soldier 
of the first Roman republic, who, you all remember, 
left his plow and hurried to the defence of his country 
—an example of patriotism emulated by the American 
minute-men April 19, 1775. The seated figure at the 
right is called “Revolution”; the one in the center, 
“Oppression”. The fourth figure, “Victory”, is shown 
in a rear view of the monument, on page 94. A 
spread eagle in bronze, in an attitude of protection, 
if not defiance, is placed between the seated figures. 
Does not this great, impressive monument, charged as 
it is with patriotic significance, serve as a warning at a 
time when propaganda is rampant—propaganda that 
emanates from without, to draw this country into an 
alliance, ostensibly for its future welfare, but really to 
serve the selfish ends of interested foreign governments? 

Data: December 19, 1925; 3.35 p.m.; hazy, dull 
light; 5x 7 Eastman Cartridge Kodak, finder in body 
of camera, no other; 7-inch Voigtlinder Collinear, 
series IIIa; F/7.7; stop, F/18; 6 seconds; no exposure- 
meter used; Eastman Kodak Non-Curling roll-film; 
pyro; contact-print on glossy Azo; slightly enlarged 
by photo-engraver; lens-front raised 14-inch; camera 
slightly tilted; distance, about 75 feet. 

The chief pictorial attraction of “Academy of 
Notre Dame’”’, page 67, is the setting, the circular 
form of which being highly creditable to the maker’s 
artistic sense. It were better, perhaps, had the fore- 
ground been slightly lower in the tonal scale. The 
spacing, which has preserved the feeling of height, 


as the building rises above the stream and the opposite 
bank, is praiseworthy. The lighting, chosen with 
excellent judgment, was favorable to the effect desired 
by the pictorialist, inasmuch as it places the principal 
object and its immediate surroundings in deep shadow 
and yields a depth and richness in tone. The over- 
hanging branches of friendly trees meet the upward 
tendency of the edifice and pulls the picture together, 
resulting in a complete whole. 

Data: Back Bay Fens, Boston, U.S.A.; August, 
11.30 a.m.; 1925; 4x5 R. B. Telescopic Graflex; 
9-inch Wollensak Verito F/4; stop, F/5.6; 1/25 
second; B. & J. A. Filter; W. & W. Panchromatic 
Plate; pyro, teaspoon formula in tray; enlarged on 
Artura Carbon Black D 

Photographing our worthy President who will not 
smile, must worry the ubiquitous press-photographer. 
Personally, I am averse to the undignified, responsive 
grin of many of our public men. Often, it is provoked 
by a joke, a humorous remark from the lips of the 
photographer or, perhaps, a confederate, and may 
give the eventual beholder of the portrait a false 
impression of an individual who is not disposed to 
let his face betray his reception of every witticism 
that reaches his ears. No doubt, Calvin Coolidge is 
human enough to let a smile overspread his countenance 
when in the circle of his family or among intimate 
friends; but to smile “‘to order’, or whenever bidden, 
several times a day, throughout each year of his term 
of office, may be asking too much. What say you, 
dear reader? Nevertheless, Mr. Pote’s zeal is to be 
commended, although in his picture, page 73, the 
“laugh” is not on the President, but on his visitors! 
These youths, however, laugh with a sincerity and a 
heartiness that is infectious. Mr. Pote’s three pictures 
are supremely successful camera-records; and his rare 
technical skill will surely keep him from suffering 
financial distress. For data, please consult his article. 

The illustrations, pages 77, 78, 80 and 81, speak 
well for the superiority of certain high-class lenses 
and the intelligent use made of them by the photo- 
grapher, our friend, Mr. Creegan. 

Data: Fig. 1—54-inch focal length—F/4.5 Tessar 
alone; stop, F/22; exposure, 4% second; at 11 A.M. 

Fig. 2—87%-inch focal length; using 3/III Distar, 
making 124 magnification; exposure, 1 second; stop 
F/22; at 11 a.m. 

Fig. 3—714-inch focal length; using 2/III Distar, 
making 114 magnification; exposure, 14 second; stop, 
F/22; 11 a.m. 

Fig. 4—514-inch focal length; F/4.5 Tessar alone; 
exposure, 1/5 second; stop, F/22; 6 p.m. 

Fig. 5—7\4-inch focal length; using 2/III Distar, 
making 114 magnification; exposure, 14 second; stop, 
F/22; 6 p.m. 

Fig. 6—6 1/10-inch focal length; using 2.5 Coa Distar 
with 434- inch F/4.5 Tessar; 144 magnification; expo- 
sure, 1/5 second; at F/12.5; 2 P.M. 

Fig. 7—9-inch focal length; using 4.5 Coa Distar 
with 434-inch F/4.5 Tessar 174 magnification; exposure 
1 second at F/12.5; 10 a.m.; foggy. 

Portraits of babies made in the home by expert 
photographers have appeared in this magazine fre- 
quently during the past fifteen years, and most of them 
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were superbly done. It might interest Mr. Jones to 
look them up and study them. Should he do so, he 
will find that vignetting is no longer resorted to. It 
ceased suddenly many years ago. The motto used to 
be, “If you can’t do it well, let it alone.” I am sure 
that the two vignetted portraits on page 83 would not 
have merited approval. If he insists on using a disused 
method of gradually, or abruptly, eliminating an objec- 
tionable setting, Mr. Jones may learn how to improve 
his own vignetting system by consulting a valuable 
chapter on vignetting in “Photography”, by that 
world-famous portraitist, E. O. Hoppé, F.R.P.S., 
aided by other eminent specialists. If other authorita- 
tive sources should be needed, I shall be glad to supply 
them. Making allowance for an uncontrolled flood of 
light, I think that I should learn to like Fig. 1, chiefly 
on account of the appropriate expression of mother 
and baby, and the suggestion of pictorialism, despite 
the somewhat harsh illumination and its consequent 
strong contrasts. Fig. 2 does not appeal to me, at 
all; whereas in Fig. 3, the child’s sweet upturned 
face may be enjoyed notwithstanding the inartistic 
“fade away” of surrounding objects. As Mr. Jones 
appears in the réle of instructor, I think that it is best 
that I should refrain from further comment. Data and 
directions how to make vignettes are contained in 
the article. 

“The Lantern”, page 84, greets you in the nature of 
a tour de force. Its realism is startling; but despite 
this wonderful stereoscopic effect, the eye soon adjusts 
itself and is filled with the unique design, satisfying 
composition, harmony of parts and unassailable tech- 
nique. The appreciative beholder will admire, per- 
haps incontinently, the admirable placement of the 
overpowering center of interest—the lantern and 
bracket, both “forged in black iron’, according to a 
statement in the data. The uninitiated may think 
that the well-gauged shadow, at the top, emanates 
from within the strongly illuminated lantern; but this 
is not so. The tender branches of a bush form an 
interesting accessory to this striking picture; but even 
without them, it seems as if the composition would 
satisfy every reasonable expectation. I, for one, am 
grateful to the artist, Alvah G. Clark, for an enjoyable 
quart d’heure. 

Data: At the School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, 
N.J.; Eastman view-camera; 12-inch Goerz Dagor; 
at U. S. 16; Gelb-Spectro (Twin-Arc) Portable Tilting 
Lamp, Model P-116, using 15 amperes and situated 
six feet from subject for general illumination; a Gelb- 
Spectro Portable “‘Sunshine”’ spot-light, Model SP-117, 
using 18 amperes and situated six feet from subject 
and much below it, for cast shadows; 3 seconds; East- 
man 40; Eastman Special Developer; Azo F/2. 

An article of more entrancing interest than “‘Photo- 
graphy in a technical School’, pages 85 to 89, by Alvah 
G. Clark, the artist of “The Lantern”, just reviewed, 
has not featured PHoto-Era for some years. The 
illustrations, themselves, made by Mr. Clark, fulfil 
every requirement. Several of them, notably “Cabinet- 
making”, “Forging”, and “Etching”, approach the 
pictorial in lighting and arrangement. 

Data will be found in the article. 

In boldness of design, Mr. Ogasawara’s “Evening- 
Shadows”, page 93, is scarcely to be excelled. In 
several points of his composition, the artist has been 
joyously independent; for the foreground is devoid of 
character, and the only figure is rapidly hurrying to be 
out of the picture. Mr. Morse will say: “She’s got a 
date with a feller!’ Be that as it may; she certainly is 
stepping right along. Witness the energy and firmness 
of her feet! Before she has departed, one appreciates 
how indispensable is her presence and in precisely 


that spot. It is the intensely black areas and black 
lines that impart force and character to this “eventide” 
impression, which, being made in July, at 5.30 p.M., 
makes the title appear a bit misleading. 

Data: Made in Portland, Oregon; July 15, 1925; 
5.30 p.m.; Voigtliinder 9 x 12 cc. camera; stop, F/5.6; 
1/100 second; E. K. roll-film; glycin; enl. on Royal 
Bromide. 

Rear view of Monument, at Methuen, Mass., page 
94. Statue, “Victory”; “Revolution” at left, and 
“Cincinnatus”, at right. Data the same as for front- 
cover illustration, except distance, 50 feet. 


Honorable Mention 


Tue following illustrations belong to the Advanced- 
Competition considered on page 98. 

William O. Yates fully deserved Honorable Mention 
for his summer-picture, page 69. It is delightfully 
composed, and rejoices in fine color-values. Despite 
its pictorial charm, the print could have been improved 
by the addition of clouds, and their reflection in the 
water; and would not a craft of some kind make the 
stream look less bare and lonesome than it appears at 
present? However, the areas of sky and water are 
devoid of that glaring whiteness which, amid similar 
conditions, has marred the prints of other workers. 
In another print of this subject, Mr. Yates can very 
easily subdue the ambitious bush in the immediate 
foreground, at the right—if he chooses. 

Data: Near Erie, Pa.; August, 7 p.m.; subdued 
light; home-made reflex camera (half-plate); Graf 
Variable (81% to 94-inch); at F/11; color-screen, K3; 
15 seconds; W. & W. Panchromatic plate; metol (soft 
formula); print, Velours Black, Platinum Mat; clouds 
and reflections faintly indicated in contact-print. 

Mr. Johnson’s landscape, page 74, is attractive in 
its rich, warm tone. Though well composed, it seems 
unable to assimilate the white parallel lines (wheel- 
ruts?) in the field, at the left. Would it matter much 
if they were to be subdued. The stream with its pretty 
banks is delightful. 

Data: Near Salem, N.Y.; July, 1925; 4.15 p.m.; 
hazy bright; 5 x 7 view-camera; 101%-inch T. R. series 
II, F/6.8; stop F/11; 12-time color-screen; 14 second; 
Agfa Chromo Isolar plate; pyro-soda; Defender Pro- 
fessional No. 9 Rough. 

“‘Summer-Brook,”’ page 75, is an engaging subject, 
and refreshing in its suggestion of coolness. The sense 
of rapid motion and musical, gurgling sounds has been 
well interpreted—offsetting, in a measure, the some- 
what careless technique. 

Data: June 14, 1925; dull light, cloudy and foggy; 
71-inch; T. R. lens, F/6.8; stop, F/6.8; 1/100 second; 
5 x 7 Seed 30 plate; elon-pyro; enl. on Enlarging Cyko 
Plat. 

“A Winter-Brook,” page 91, represents a subject 
exceedingly difficult of adequate rendition. The 
camerist is confronted by a mass of extreme contrasts 
which can be managed under certain conditions of 
light; by using suitable plates or films; by applying 
correct exposure and subsequent skill in development. 
The utmost whiteness of the snow means a featureless, 
monotonous character which finds no place in painting, 
nor in artistic, pictorial photography. The tree-trunks, 
too, lack interest, though the appearance of the brook 
leaves little to be desired. It looks like a case of under- 
exposures. The tonal quality of the original print 
was very pleasing. 

Data: Near Freeland, Pa.; February, 4 P.M.,; dull 
light; 2144 x 344 Kodak; 3'%-inch R. R. lens; at F/11; 
1/5 second; Kodak roll-film; pyro; enl. on Novabrom, 
Normal. 
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The Psychology of the Advertising-Portrait 


Waar is the psychological effect of the portrait of a 
newspaper or magazine advertisement upon the 
beholder? Will someone please tell me? I have often 
wondered if some of these portraits really promote the 
sale of the article with which they are associated. I 
can well understand how much the value of an adver- 
tisement of a tooth-paste is increased when it is glorified 
by the portrait of a pretty girl, beautifully reproduced 
on fine, coated paper. The pictures of pretty, shapely 
maidens wearing feminine lingerie, and photographed 








rotogravure section of a prominent newspaper—consti- 
tute an instantiy effective means of salesmanship. 
Cela va sans dire. The man, portrayed in the act of 
shaving himself, may not be recognised by his friends 
because of his heavily lathered face; he is not a thing 
of beauty, but his disguised portrait certainly brings 
home the bacon to the advertiser. 

But there are the portraits of other individuals which 
are associated with magazine-advertisements, without, 
however, being convincing. They occupy a conspicu- 
ous place in the advertisement of, let us say, a certain 
make of wagon-grease. They just sit there and look 
out smilingly and contentedly upon a sympathetic 
world. I recall one such portrait. The photograph 
itself is satisfactory, and so is the printing of it. But 
the photographer, probably, did not think to refer, 
tactfully, to the style of collar his sitter wore at the 
time, which is antiquated, ridiculously capacious, and 
ill-fitting. A scarf-pin of meaningless design is stuck 
into the exact center of the knot of his four-in-hand, 
and the general effect of the portrait is humorous. 
How many cans of the lubricant this rustic and seem- 
ingly incongruous portrait will help sell is a question. 
Had the subject been properly advised by the photo- 
grapher—in the right way, I mean—as to the effect 
of his personal appearance upon the reader of the maga- 
zine, the result would have been happier. 

The man who with a serious, almost threatening 
mien, points his finger directly at you, will carry his 
point, no doubt; but his hand being held so near the 
camera, is abnormal in size, and the speaker’s argu- 
ment must lose its force. A photographic feat like this 
can be accomplished without physical distortion, if 
the photographer approaches it in the right way. 

The portrait of the patent-medicine man is usually a 
wood-cut or a drawing; but why the long, flowing 
beard? If a patriarch is desired to vouch for the 
efficacy of the pain-eradicator, no doubt a suitable 
model can be found, and an ingratiating countenance 
accompany the alluring legend of the advertisement. 

The portrait of the athlete who displays a powerful 
build—the last time I saw it—is nothing less than a 
monstrosity, because the subject was placed close to a 
powerful arc-light, which resulted in distortion of the 
muscles, broadened highlights and large, black shadows. 
If photographed so as to appear natural, the man’s 
vigorous physique would still appear convincing poy 
probably, be the means of interesting youths in his 
method of physical development. 

Then there is the portrait of the alluring damsel with 
chalk-like complexion, no modeling whatever, widely 


parted lips, both of which are inky black, whereas the 
recess of the mouth is white! Things like this do not 
exist in a normal state; yet, I suppose that this impos- 
sible portrait will make a successful appeal in behalf 
of the commodity she approves. 

The regular photographer, or the semi-professional, 
in quest of a field in which to make his studio or camera 
pay, will find an opportunity by getting in touch with 
the advertisers, or their agents, whose pictorial features 
are open to improvement and consequent increased 
profits. 

There is no doubt that some of the advertising- 
portraits are repulsive in appearance and, when 
wretchedly reproduced, cannot possibly make a 
pleasing impression on the reader of the advertising- 
medium. 


Greetings from Foreign Lands 


Tue illuminated greeting-cards for Christmas and 
New Year’s received by the Associate Editor were 
as sincere in sentiment and artistic in quality as those 
received in past years. Although it would be insidious 
to mention any special ones among so large a number, 
we may be pardoned for referring to a few that came 
from distant lands, viz., K. Narusawa, editor of the 
Japan Photographic Annual! (accompanied by an 
appreciative letter in exemplary, impeccable English) ; 
Major Alvise Grimaldi, Florence, sending an exqui- 
sitely artistic Italian calendar together with greetings 
expressed in faultless English; Joseph Petrocelli, from 
Genoa, Italy, who is spending a year in Europe photo- 
graphing many of its beauty-spots; M. Victor Gorba- 
cheff, the scholarly director of the Museum at Kieff 
Dr. Adolph Eyermann, a pictorialist of universal 
reputation, formerly of Munich, now of Dortmund, 
Westphalia; Mr. Geo. T. Healy, of Dublin, Irish Free 
State; Mr. and Mrs. Haecky, proprietors of the delight- 
fully situated and ably managed Hotel des Balances 
facing Mt. Pilatus, Lucerne, where I have always 
stopped when visiting that popular Swiss city. It 
speaks well for the far-sight of the senders and the 
excellent service of the Boston Post Office, that, with 
few exceptions, the above-mentioned holiday-greet- 
ings were received on the day before Christmas! 


The Effort that Was Appreciated 


“THAT last thing you sent in was very good,” said 
the editor; “‘we all enjoy ed reading it. 

“Well, in that case,” returned the youthful writer, 
“T take back what I said in the letter I wrote you 
yesterday about my determination never to send you 
any of my work again.” 

The editor slowly shook his head. “Don’t do that,” 
he said; “why, that letter is what I had reference to.” 

Exchange. 


Why Not a Photograph? 


Miss Layrrron—“I want you to paint my portrait.” 

The Artist—“I would rather not. I make it a rule 
never to copy other people’s paintings.” 

Why not sit to a Garo, a Goldensky or a Hoyt? 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Director New York Institute of Photography 








Now just a word about that club. I have been 
working upon it, and have received several letters 
concerning this matter. The trouble seems to be 
that we have not received the publicity. It is unfor- 
tunate but true that the photographic magazines such 
as our own reach few people except those who are 
already interested in photography. That is natural. 
I’m sure that few of us purchase the trade magazines 
of the druggist and the machinist unless those lines 
happen to be of special interest to us. Now I want each 
one of you to take a little time to help out in this 
matter. Show your copy of PHoro-Era MaAGazIne 
to some friend who is not interested in photography. 
Show that friend that this magazine is not a technical 
trade-journal, but a magazine which brings to each 
one of us—yes I certainly include myself—a broader 
outlook upon life, a cultural influence entirely removed 
from the practice of photography. Each month there 
are pictures which are worth far more than the price 
of the issue, just because of their sheer beauty. Get 
just one habitual reader, and we will begin to make 
advances toward our goal. 

I must add that Mr. S. Falk of the New York 
Institute has kindly given me permission to use the 
facilities of this school to give publicity to the new 
organisation, so all in all we should soon have enough 
publicity to get our first thousand members. Just 
remember, one man cannot alone put this over. It 
requires the united strength of every one of us. Now 
what do you say? 


This is the season for winter-sports. Most of us 
live where we can find snow without hunting at this 
time of year. There are unlimited possibilities in 
this direction. In any territory where there are 
organised sports such as skiing, or coasting, there is 
more material than you can make use o 

The photography of snow is a subject which has 
given trouble to thousands of photographers. The 
exposure is a question of great importance. Too little 
exposure and the result is the usual harsh result of 
underexposure; but this is not usual. The under- 
exposure of snow-scenes is rare indeed. Overexposure 
is common. Remember that if you burn the film with 
a prolonged exposure that you lose the delicacy of tone 
which makes the beauty of a snow-covered landscape. 
Nor try to make the picture while the light of a brilliant 
sun is flooding down as midday. You must have 
shadows, and a low sun is a big help. The reflection 
from the snow will give you the necessary illumination. 
If you have not one now, obtain a good reliable exposure 
meter and use it habitually. Get one and stick to it 
until you are thoroughly familiar with it. As for 
myself I don’t practise what I preach. I have the 
Harv ey, the Burroughs-Wellcome, the Heyde, the Ica, 
the Imperial, the Six Fax, the Watkins and a few 
others. They are all good and there are a score of 
others just as good. The main thing is to adjust your 
personal reactions to suit the meter you use and you will 
never regret having used the instrument. 

I have found from experience that far too many 
amateurs seem to think that the temperature fixes the 
exposure instead of the light. I have seen photo- 


graphers—and hush! one was a news-film kinemato- 
grapher—give an exposure indicated for a snow-scene 
when shooting a group of skaters upon a small pond 
bordered with trees. True, the open sky and the 
slight reflection from the ice provides enough light 
to give a passable exposure in such circumstances, 
but a more beautiful effect would have been gained by 
giving the correct exposure. The exposure in any 
kind of photography is determined by just one thing 
—bear this ever in mind—that thing is the amount 
of actinic light which falls upon the sensitive surface 
of the film. Shutter-speed does not govern exposure 
except when considered in connection with the aperture 
used. If you have at hand adequate means to deter- 
mine the actinic value of the light, you will have no 
trouble with exposure. 

Those of you who are fortunate enough to be spend- 
ing the winter in my own beloved home State (Florida), 
will also have to watch your exposure. The unusually 
clear air, and the high actinic value of the light will 
necessitate a shortened exposure. On the beaches 
during a sunny day, you will have to use unbelievably 
short exposures. I say the same thing to you that I 
do to the northern workers, use a reliable exposure- 
meter. On a bright day on the beaches you should 
get full exposures at F/22. have used F/16 and 
F/22 on the lake beaches in the Highland region of the 
State, in midwinter, and obtained beautiful results. 

There is also ample time for interior shots this 
winter. As I said last month, the twin arc is the best 
light for this purpose; but if you want to improvise 
lights you might try a cluster of six 250-watt blue 
lamps in a tin dishpan-reflector. Two of these clusters 
should provide good light for short shots. Also, if 
you have a large mirror, you might try placing this 
in the sunlight entering a window and lighting your 
subject with it. You understand, of course, that this 
lighting will give you a very harsh effect. 


The old question bobs up again. Thirty-five 
millimeter versus substandard. Well, well! I thought 
that this was settled; but from appearances I am 
inclined to believe that it is one of those questions 
which will never be really settled. The standard- 
gauge camera seems to appeal to the amateur, and 
perhaps this is just as well. It is certain that this 
camera opens the field of news-work to the beginner; 
and if you have a desire for adventure and for travel, 
you should certainly become the owner of a good 
news-camera; but when you do so, you become at 
least a semi-professional and automatically drop from 
the ranks of the amateur. The amateur, strictly 
speaking, the one who makes films for private exhibi- 
tion, seems to be best served by the sub-standard. 
Of course, on a world-tour, you will want a standard 
camera so you can “hire a hall’ upon your return and 
exhibit the films. But, I believe that for the true 
amateur, the substandard is and will ever remain the 
ideal camera. I know it injures my pocketbook far 
less than the standard-gauge outfit. It is to help my 
readers make a wise selection that I am reviewing, in 
this department, the leading 16 mm. motion-picture 
cameras now on the market. 
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Popular Kinematography 
Chapter Five 
Tae Crné-Kopaks 
Tue Ciné-Kodak is without doubt one of the most 
widely known of all amateur cameras. It is competing 
in every country of Europe with the multitude of 
amateur kinematographic cameras which are offered 
theré at very low prices. Its popularity is based to a 
great extent upon the reputation which the Eastman 
Kodak Company has established in every country. 
Purchasers know that products which bear the Eastman 





THE CINE KODAK, MODEL A 


trade-mark are good. The Ciné-Kodak in both models 
are strictly amateur cameras, intended for use by the 
amateur for purposes of pleasure. For this reason, 
the elaborate accessory list is not furnished with the 
Kodaks. They are furnished with non-interchangeable 
lenses, and the principal accessories offered are the 
electric motor to drive the camera and the beautiful 
little tripod with both panorama and tilt-movements. 

The original Ciné-Kodak or the model “‘A”’ as it is 
known, is well made. The metal box measures 
8 by 45% by 85 inches. It weighs seven and a quarter 
pounds. The crank is at the right side. The handle 
folds down into a slot leaving the camera “clean” 
for placing in carrying-case. The rear of the case bears 
scales similar to many professional instruments. The 
diaphragm may be set by scale from the rear and the 
focus is set in the same manner. In addition to this, 
there is an eyepiece for the finder and the film-meter, 
valibrated in individual feet. These are also at the 
rear of the camera. 

This camera takes one hundred feet of standard 
sixteen millimeter film which runs in a straight line 
from the upper to the lower spool. That is, there is 
no cross-over from one side to the other. The take-up 
is by spring belt and clutch. 

The lens is a Kodak Anastigmat, F/3.5 of 25-milli- 
meters focal length. This is the lens which has come 
to be accepted as the standard for the sixteen-milli- 


meter camera, just as the fifty millimeter lens is stand- 
ard for the professional camera. This lens is mounted 
in a focusing-jacket which may be set from the rear. 
A unique feature of this camera is that the finder is 
kept automatically in exact register with the field of 
the lens. This feature is of little importance when 
photographing objects at a distance; but of the utmost 
importance when making close-ups, as without this 
feature it would be very easy to cut off a portion of 
the subject, even while the finder shows the correct 
image. This is a feature of some of the more expensive 
professional cameras and one which should be appre- 
ciated by careful workers in the sixteen-millimeter 
field. In this model, there will be seen a lever upon 
the right side of the camera above the crank. By 
shifting this lever, a finder set in the top of the camera 
may be used. This top finder is of value when the 
motor-drive is used, while the camera is held in the 
hands. 

The intermittent movement is the Lumiére cam- 
movement, a movement of strength, yet of great 
delicacy. This is a point of importance. The motion- 
picture camera is no better than its intermittent 
movement. 

This model may be had with the crank-drive. In 
this case, a tripod is included. This tripod is essential 
in all Ciné-Kodak work, and I should not advise any 
Kodak owner to be without it, even if the motor-drive 
is used. The tripod is light, yet of great rigidity. 
It is finished in flake enamel to match the camera, 
and is provided with both panorama and tilt move- 
ments, making it as serviceable as the professional 
tripod. 

The motor-drive consists of an electric motor driven 
by storage batteries. The new battery will operate 
the camera for the exposure of three hundred feet of 
film; but each subsequent charge will be found to 
drive the camera six spools or six hundred feet. The 
motor is set in operation by pressure upon a small 
button. There is a conveniently located catch which 
holds this button in place thus allowing the operator 





3A KODAK AND NEW MODEL B 
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to enter the picture if he chooses. This is a great 
advantage, as often the operator will desire to do 
just this thing. 

There can be no question of the quality of the Ciné- 
Kodak, model “A”. It is one of the few really fine 
small motion-cameras made. However, it is costly, 
and this has made it impossible for many amateurs to 
enjoy this new art. The Eastman Kodak Company 
have worked for several months trying to overcome 
this difficulty, The model “A” could not be made for 
less without a loss of quality, so the model “‘E”’ was 
introduced recently. 

The model “B” resembles the 3A Pocket Kodak 
in size and general appearance. It is a leather-covered 
box which measures approximately 3 x 514 x 9 inches 
and weighs five pounds. The low price at which this 
camera is offered has been made possible not by offering 
an inferior product, but by omitting some of the 
refinements of the earlier model. 

The model “B” is driven by a spring motor which 
is wound by means of a crank, not dissimilar to the 
operating-crank of the hand-driven model “A”. This 
motor will drive the camera for about forty-five seconds 
without rewinding. This is sufficient for two ordinary 
scenes or one very long scene. The operating-time 
is ample for all needs. 

The lens provided is an Eastman lens, speed F/6.5, and 
of twenty millimeters focallength. There is no provision 
for focusing; butwith the maximum opening of F/6.5and 
the short focal length no focusing-adjustment is needed. 
The lens-equipment represents a substantial saving for 
the photographer, without any loss in quality. 

Any cam intermittent is necessarily expensive to 
build. For this reason the Kodak model “B”’ is 
equipped with the intermittent which has always been 
favored by the English,—that is, an eccentric and link 
motion. Such an intermittent, if carefully made, 
proves very satisfactory. The writer has used a 
motion camera with this type of intermittent and has 
never had difficulty with it in straight work. The 
take-up is of the spring-belt type. 

In this camera the spools lie side by side. In the 
usual camera of this type, there are doors on both 
sides of the camera which open; but in the Kodak, 
the septum which divides the film-chamber is hinged 
and across to both chambers is from the left side of 
the camera. The film is brought from the right chamber 
over an idler into the intermittent chamber. Here it 
enters a curved film-gate which allows smooth opera- 
tion of the film, and which is, by the way, quite a 
feature. Leaving this gate it is wound upon the 
take-up spool at the left of the camera. The camera 
takes the one-hundred foot spools of sixteen-millimeter 
film and is provided with a footage-indicator, cali- 
brated in five-foot units. The camera is released by a 
thumb-lever of the type familiar to Graflex owners. 

The lens is provided with a rotating-plate containing 
four stips whose value is F/6.5, F/8, F/11, and F/16. 
There is a brass exposure-guide fitted to the front of 
the camera in connection with the diaphragm-indicator 
which makes exposure a very simple problem. The 
finder furnished is the brilliant reflecting-type for use 
with the motor-driven camera held at chest level. 

Although the model ““B” lacks many of the features 
which have made the model “A” famous, it is due to 
become very popular owing to the low cost. For those 
who cannot afford a more pretentious camera, the 
Kodak model, “‘B” will be found to be very satisfactory. 
In the case of both models a large and extremely well- 
selected library of educational, comic, dramatic and 
special reels may be obtained from the Kodascope 
Libraries at a moderate rental. 


Following the Horses—Photographically 


OncE a year—every October, to be exact—the 
Myopia Hunt Races are held at Willowdale, the Pal- 
mer Estate at Hamilton, Mass., and October 24, 1925, 
was no exception. Of course, motion-pictures are 
made of this event every year, and to become the 
property of the club after the film has been shown in 
several theaters in and around Boston. It is a real 
pleasure to work on this assignment, as it takes place 
in the fall of the year, when the air is cool and crisp. 
And to the lover of scenic beauty, the grounds and 





A POINT OF VANTAGE KARL A. BARLEBEN, JR. 


surroundings are a paradise. The course for the 
races covers miles of beautiful, rustic scenery, sug- 
gestive of old England, with its tiny hills and dales, 
here and there, usually covered with many varieties 
of trees and shrubs, which at this time are a blaze of 
color created by the leaves turning from green to all 
the hues of the rainbow. Even the riders seem to 
aid in the color-scheme with their brilliantly colored 
silk-shirts, white riding-breeches and black or brown 
riding-boots. And for the drag-hound, they are all 
attired in red coats and caps, and the observer would 
surely think that he was in England. 

This, then, is what we attempted to record on film— 
but without the colors, unfortunately. Three camera- 
men—including the writer—and two assistants made 
up the personnel of the outfit, and our equipment 
was as follows: Two Universal cameras, one Akeley, 
one 16mm. Bell & Howell “Filmo” and a Graflex. 
The first Universal had just the one lens, a two-inch; 
whereas the other had a turret holding three lenses, 
a two, a three-inch and a four-inch. The Akeley, 
besides being equipped with a slow-motion attach- 
ment, boasted a series of lenses; but only three were 
actually used, viz: a two, a six and a twelve-inch— 
the latter being a telephoto-lens. 

Tall stands were placed for our use at different 
positions on the course, so that we had an unob- 
structed view of everything. The tallest stand, which 
was situated upon a slight incline almost in the center 
of the course, was the one used by Mr. C. P. Robb, 
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the well-known photographer of Salem, and his Akeley. 
From here could be seen practically all activities, and 
fairly big close-ups could be made, owing to the twelve- 
inch telephoto lens. (One of the illustrations shows 
Mr. Robb upon the stand “getting” close “‘shots” of 
a race, while the writer—in the lower left corner—is 
photographing the same thing, only a “‘distance-shot”’.) 

A second stand was placed between a water-ditch 
and a hurdle, so that the kinematographer could get 
scenes of the riders “going over” both. Several excel- 
lent scenes were photographed at this point, of riders 
falling from their mounts when the latter failed to 
clear the hurdle. The third stand overlooked the 
finish-line—and at this point the writer had the for- 
tune—or misfortune—to be placed. Photographing 
the finish of the race with the two-inch lens was easy; 
but when it came to getting close-ups of the winners- 
that was a different story. Some would be good 
enough to come over to me with their horses and let 
me get a good close-up of them, and others just ignored 
my call. I recorded them on film, whether they came 
to me or not, for the moment I saw that they would 
not be bothered with me, I quickly turned the turret 
on the camera around until the four-inch lens was in 
place—already focused—the work of a second, and 
“shot” them as they rode by me. With the aid of 
the four-inch lens, I obtained “head-and-shoulder” 
close-ups. 

Everything went along smoothly, each man knowing 
exactly what to do. After the drag-hound—the last 
event—we returned to the studio in Salem with over 
2,000 feet of exposed negative stock, to say nothing 
of what we made with the Filmo and Graflex. As in 
former years, this completed film—after it had been 
developed, printed and titled—played several theaters 
as a “two-reeler’’. 

It may be of interest to the substandard enthusiasts 
to know that there were six 16mm. cameras on the 
grounds, that day—to our knowledge—not including 
our own. There may have been more, but I counted 
six—those I am sure of. Quite a contrast from last 
year, when I was photographing the Prince of Wales 





on the same spot—which was related in the April; 


1925, issue of PHoro-Era, in the Amateur Kinema- 
tographer department—I saw not one substandard 
camera anywhere. This proves that the popularity 
of these small cameras is increasing. 

Karu A. BARLEBEN, JR. 


Projection for Kinematographers 


KINEMATOGRAPHY and motion-pictures projection 
are allied to each other; for, after the kinematographer 
has made his picture, the next step is to show it, and no 
matter how fine the photography, lighting, acting and 
countless other details are—all is lost, if the projection 
is faulty. Therefore, Amateur Kinematographer, if 
you would show your work to the best advantage, 
make a study of at least the principles of motion- 
picture projection, so that you will be able the better 
to present your kinematographic efforts on the screen. 

If you are a sub-standard user and enthusiast, study 
your instruction-book carefully, experiment, and strive 
for better results. If you use standard film, learn 
all you can about the handling of standard projec- 
tors; for after all, these are more complicated than 
the sub-standard machines. Inasmuch as little can 
be said about the sub-outfits—for your instruction 
book covers the ground quite thoroughly—I shall 
direct my efforts to those who use standard equipment. 
To them I would advise the purchase of a second-hand 
standard projector—such as is used in theaters pro- 


fessionally—rather than one of the several toys that 
require standard film. Fifty dollars and up will buy 
a very good projector of the type mentioned. The 
most plentiful of these on the market, second-hand, 
are the Powers No. 5, 6, and 6A. With a good over- 
hauling, such a machine will give lasting service. 

Mazda-illumination will suit the amateur better 
than the arc-lamp; for, once adjusted, it needs no 
further attention, and there is no open flame or heat 
to ignite the film, as with the arc. 

If your purse should not permit the purchasing of 
a standard machine complete, just buy the mechanism 
alone, and build the rest yourself. A stand for it can 
easily be constructed, care being taken to make it 
absolutely rigid. And although film-magazines are 
desirable, they can be eliminated from your outfit; 
but here again care must be exercised in the absence 
of them. Naturally, standards will have to be made 
to support the reels. The lamp-house, although 
better bought, can be made; but it is advisable that it 
be a second-hand one, if possible. 

The next thing to consider is the lens for projection. 
First find out at what distance your machine will be 
from the screen, and then get a lens that will give you 
the size of picture you want at that distance. It is 
just as well here, too, to invest in a second-hand article; 
for a lens, if not abused, will do very well even if it is 
not new, as there is no wear to speak of in a lens. 

The screen plays a part more important than most 
people realise. True, an ordinary white sheet tacked 
against the wall will reflect a picture; but to the amateur 
who is discriminating, I would advise the purchase of a 
regular screen, such as is used in theaters. There 
are gold, silver, rubber and bead screens made, each 
suited to different conditions, and a screen the size 
the amateur uses would not come to very much, as 
these screens cost about one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per square foot. And it is worth the extra cost; 
for there is all the difference in the world in the results 
between an ordinary white sheet and these special 
screens, as will be seen while making a simple test, 
such as holding a sample strip of the special screen 
flat against the white cloth sheet while the picture is 
projected upon it. Where the special screen is, the 
picture will be much brighter, and will stand out in 
greater relief as compared to the image on the cloth 
sheet. And you have no wrinkles to contend with on 
your special screen. Build a strong frame of wood 
and stretch your screen over it. It would also be a 
good idea to mask your picture with dead-black paint, 
as is done in theaters. This adds to the appearance 
of the picture and makes a frame for it. 

As I have said once before—to get the best from 
your film, the screening must be of the best; therefore, 
if you do not know how to do justice to it, in projecting 
it, it would be advisable to study and experiment. 
Merely reading words about the subject will never 
make you an expert projectionist—the term operator 
is now obsolete—but the combination of reading 
and experimenting will. Every place where motion- 
pictures are shown differs; for conditions are different— 
the size of picture, type of machine, kind of screen, 
distance, illumination and countless other things are 
never the same in any two places. 

For reading-matter, I would suggest and recommend 
F. H. Richardson’s “Handbook of Projection”, now 
called “The Blue-Book of Projection”. This volume, 
although written for the professional, will be found 
invaluable to the amateur as well; for everything 
pertaining to projection will be found in its pages. 
After reading and studying, the rest is up to you. 

Kari A. BARLEBEN, JR. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—RES. 








*‘One Army of These United States’’ 


Peruaps no better or truer slogan for a patriotic 
meeting of American citizens could be thought of than 
the one in the heading of this note. The occasion was 
the annual winter get-together of Regular Army, 
National Guard and Reserve Officers of the 97th 
Division area which includes the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. When all is said and done, 
these men are no more or no less than citizens of the 
United States of America who believe in law and order 
and who realise that an efficient, trained body of 
citizens is required to ensure the permanence of the 
rights and privileges granted to all under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. May there never be 
another emergency which will require these men to 
sacrifice their all for the defense of their country. Yet, 
should the security of this nation require the services 
of the military forces of the United States, there is 
today, and will be tomorrow, “‘one army of these 
United States” composed of trained Regulars, trained 
National Guardsmen and trained Officers and Enlisted 
men of the Reserve Corps. Each of these components 
of the United States Army depends upon the other, 
and each is on an equal footing of importance with the 
other. There are now no lines of division, in fact or in 
thought, between these three vital parts of the United 
States Army of today. All are for one and one for 
all in meeting the problems of reasonable preparedness 
and adequate National Defense. 

This winter get-together meeting at Laconia, New 
Hampshire, was held for the purpose of making the 
one-army fact known to the general public, to lay 
constructive plans for the future and to enjoy the priv- 
ileges of hearing and meeting distinguished. speakers. 
Major-General Preston Brown, Commanding General 
of the First Corps Area; General Clarence R. Edwards; 
General Hugh A. Drum, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, 
War Department; Brigadier General C. W. Howard, 
Adjutant General of New Hampshire, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Frank Knox were among the speakers. 

The program included meetings of the Reserve and 
National Guard Officers addressed by Regular Army 
Officers; a public meeting, with address by General 
Clarence R. Edwards, concert by 387th Regiment 
Band and motion-pictures; special meeting for the 
ladies, addressed by Lieutenant Colonel Frank Knox; 
winter-sports; informal dance at the Laconia Country 
Club and Military Church Service in conclusion. 

Those who have attended these meetings, and 
similar ones in all parts of the United States and 
Possessions know that they are not for aggression or 
to stimulate the love of war. They are simply the 
gathering of patriotic citizens who believe that there 
is more to love of country than flag-waving or cheering 
a parade. In short, these men stand ready to back up 
their patriotism with all that they have—even their 
lives—not for aggression but for the defense of their 
country against inside and outside attacks of prop- 
aganda or military force. Is not this true American 
citizenship? 

In conclusion, it might be well to point out that the 
present National Defense Act, as passed by Congress, 





takes into consideration that all major emergencies 
have to be met by a country as a whole—not by 
a small body of professional soldiers. In_ short, 
the Regular Army of the United States stands in the 
same relation to the citizens of this country as the 
faculty of a university to the student-body. The 
Regular Army is composed of trained specialists whose 
business it is to study methods of defense for which the 
average citizens have not the necessary time. As an 
aggressive military force the United States Army is 
virtually impotent in a major emergency, when com- 
pared to the armies of other nations. This country 
cannot justly be accused of militarism when its Regular 
Army is as small as it is today. However, small as it 
is, it is vital to National Defense; for from its ranks 
will come those who will train the citizen-soldiers of 
the National Guard and Reserve to function efficiently 
in times of national emergency. True, the National 
Guard is an effective force; but still inadequate for 
major operations. Hence, the importance of the 
Reserves which include the partly trained patriotic 
citizens of the entire United States and who, in the 
end, have fought and will fight all major wars. It 
should be evident that all three components are needed 
in order to carry out effectively the provisions of the 
National Defense Act which stands for a small regular 
military establishment capable of rapid and efficient 
expansion to meet whatever the emergency of the 
moment may require. In short, the National Defense 
Act is really a very reasonable premium on a very 
effective insurance policy to cover national security. 
Let us hope that this great country of ours, through 
its Congress, will not permit this premium to lapse 
and render the policy void. 





The Signal Reserve Corps is Active 


It may not be generally appreciated that the Officers 
and Enlisted Men of the Signal Reserve Corps are 
more actively interested in photography than ever 
before. Recently they have been charged with the 
responsibility of making still and motion-pictures of 
the United States Army and all its splendid work. 
It is to be regretted that the general public fails to 
realise what really constructive, not destructive, work 
the United States Army is doing. Pictures often tell 
a far more convincing story than the written word. 
Hence, the public is soon to learn that it has something 
to value and to be proud of in the Officers and Men 
who wear the uniform. 

Among the leaders in the motion-picture industry 
who have recently been commissioned in the United 
States Army are: Lieutenant Colonel Will H. Hays, 
Major Jesse L. Lasky, Major Saul E. Rogers, Major 
J. Robert Rubin, Major Edmund Lynch, Major Robert 
H. Cochrane and the following will soon receive com- 
missions: Richard A. Rowland, Albert Warner, Ear! 
W. Hammons, Cecil B. DeMille, Hal E. Roach, Fred 
W. Beetson and E. B. Hatrick: It will be noted that 
these men virtually represent all the leading motion- 
picture organisations of the United States. The Signal 
Reserve Corps, U.S.A., is doing its bit to keep step 
with the other branches of the service. 
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Tue Funeral of Queen Alexandra was an impressive 
ceremony. <A carpeting of snow invested her last 
journey with beauty and dignity, and those who 
saw the funeral procession in London will not easily 
forget it. The crowds were enormous and their 
reverent and silent sympathy testified to their fidelity 
and affection for a beloved Queen. 

For once the weather was kind to photographers. 
On this occasion, photographs proved a true supple- 
ment to the written descriptions of the moving scenes, 
and we have now graphic records of the homage, regret 
and devotion of a whole people. The snow was a 
great help in the portrayal of the various scenes; for 
not only did the reflected light help the exposures, 
but it beautified the surroundings, lending them a 
pictorial value, and so softened the ugly realism of 
everyday life. 

Our different papers naturally vie with each other 
in getting photographs of such important events; 
and with so many news-photographers now always 
on the spot, they naturally have a good choice. Con- 
sequently, we have had some excellent and varied 
views of the many ceremonies concerned. It seems 
rather a strange anomaly that The Times, our premier 
paper—which gives us the news in such a particularly 
intelligent and interesting manner, and_ publishes 
some of the most brilliant articles—should be con- 
tent to fill its picture-page with two or three large, 
dull and unimaginative photographs of the really 
intensely interesting scenes. 

The signing of the Locarno Treaty in London 
followed close on the death of Queen Alexandra, so 
that the brilliant festivities arranged had to be can- 
celed; but the enthusiasm and interest of the people 
could not be damped, so anxious and determined are 
we all for a real peace. To the film-world, however, 
it seems to have brought not peace, but a sword! 
The permission to photograph the actual signing 
of the Pact appears to have been given to the Gaumont 
Company by the Government film-advisers—naturally, 
a very big plum for any film agency to secure. All 
British rights (which we understand were included) 
in such an important event, gives that company a 
great advantage over their competitors, and the 
Pathé Fréres Ltd. has raised the first outcry. It is 
surely a little ironical of fate to start a war over a 
peace-treaty between two topical film-agencies, who 
hitherto have been very friendly rivals. 

The worst aspect of the case to us seems to be that 
not only is the National British Film League in danger 
of being smashed up over the quarrel, but the film 
itself, which should have the biggest publicity, is at 
present rather under a cloud. It may sound unpatri- 
otic; but personally we wished that some German 
company had been commissioned to film the scene, 
those we have seen being so incomparably finer in 
every way than American, French or British, that 
posterity could have enjoyed a supremely sympathetic 
rendering of this historic event. 

This is the season for calendars, and already they 
are beginning to arrive. Many firms are using photo- 
graphs as a decoration, and one from our local miller 








is particularly attractive. Each month shows a 
photograph—and quite a pictorial one, too—of the 
country-side, with an eye on corn-growing. September, 
with its harvest-scene of corn-laden wagons and 
animated harvesters, is a striking bit of good photo- 
graphic work. How much better to stick to austere 
photography than to descend to the terrible evidences 
of bad taste we are being shown this winter in some 
of our shops! A representation is shown of birds with 
real feathers and glass-eyes pokered on an imitation 
leather-background. Can anything be worse as a 
Christmas greeting? Well, perhaps the “Dinkey 
Doll in Dainty Dresses” series, or the badly pro- 
portioned animals with moving eyes and tails. 

We have been experimenting with a new filmpack 
sent us by an English manufacturer. 

Personally, we are not in love with this means of 
exposing. We recall a bitter experience many years 
back. Through some defect of the mechanism, we 
developed a dozen excellent half negatives, the other 
half being unexposed. This made us shy, especially 
as the subjects had been ordered by a newspaper 
and they were impossible to retake. It is only fair to 
add that our unpleasant adventure has never been 
repeated, although we have at times used many film- 
packs when traveling. However, one cannot quite 
get over the uncertain feeling when pulling out the 
black tab, devoutly hoping that all is going well 
within. But they are undoubtedly most convenient 
and portable. 

The effect of Kodak’s bold move in giving up glass 
plates is gradually permeating the photographic 
trade. The Gem Dry Plate Company have now started 
coating their “Salon” portrait emulsion (a particularly 
rapid one) on a celluloid base which is called the 
“Salon Portrait Film’. Soon, we suppose, glass-plate 
negatives will be things of the past and looked on by 
coming generations with curiosity, much in the same 
way as present-day young people regard the old high 
bicycle when they come across one in a museum. 

But photographic manufacturers seem to be waking 
up to the necessity of further activity, and we con- 
tinually receive circulars containing all sorts of attrac- 
tive offers of free trials of various materials. We 
venture to suggest that the most effective advertise- 
ment would be a bold move in the reduction of the 
prices of photographic materials. Like many other 
goods, the figures are still absurdly above those of 
pre-war times. Not that we expect a return to those 
haleyon days when the cost of materials was never 
considered when at photography; but one continually 
hears the same remark from amateurs who have given 
up their hobby, accompanied by this remark, “It was 
such an expensive one”; and who can combat the 
suggestion when one realises that every half-plate 
film used costs 514 pence (11 cents)? 


An Old One 


I'd try another photographer, dear, if I were you.” 
“But the picture looks like me.” 
“Yes; that’s why Id try another.” 


“< 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Appalachian Mountain Club 
Third Annual Exhibition 


Tue Third Annual Competitive Exhibition of 
prints by members of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, was held at the club’s headquarters, No. 5 
Joy Street, Boston, Mass., during the month of Decem- 
ber last. The display was an unusually fine one, and 
consisted of 134 prints by 41 members. As the artistic 
camera-ability of the members had been conclusively 
demonstrated at the previous two exhibitions, the 
committee in charge (Harold I. Orne, chairman) 
decided that each entry this time should consist of 
enlargements, 8 x 10 to 11x 14 inches, four to each 
exhibitor. The result certainly justified this ruling, 
for the display was highly meritorious—the most 
impressive and artistic of all the club’s efforts. The 
awards were as follows: First (blue ribbon) to Franklin 
I. Jordan (camp-scenes of original and forceful quality) ; 
second (red ribbon) to Marjorie Hurd (mountain- 
scenery); third (green ribbon) to John C. Hurd (Swiss 
Alpine scenery, group of guides and a village-church, 
an exhibit of exceptional interest and beauty). 

Other exhibits of outstanding artistic merit were 
by Allen H. Bent (mountain-scenery); Grace L. 
Pennock; Lee Russell (landscapes); Muriel S. Haynes 
(mountain-scenery); Percy A. Brigham (landscapes 
and marines); Frederick W. Sherburne (game-subjects) ; 
Howard A. Crossman (scenes from Egypt, Ceylon and 
Hawaii); I. O. Rankin (landscapes); Stanley M. Ban- 
field (landscapes); William E. Leonard (harbor-scenes) ; 
Henry G. Glidden (landscapes); George H. Chapman 
(mountain-view s); Emma J. Fitz (views of Ragusa and 
Mostar); Walter K. Klein (views and architecture); 
John B. May (bird-subjects); Guy Tucker (landscapes) ; 
Alice E. E. Buff (landscapes), and Harold I. Orne (land- 
scapes and harbor-scenes). The jury were Ralph 
Osborne, Herbert B. Turner, and Frank R. Fraprie, 
F. R. P.S., members of the Union Camera Club, Boston. 


Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


The First New Zealand Salon 


Tue New Zealand and South Seas Exhibition, in 
connection with which is being run the First New 
Zealand Photographic Salon, is a wonderful achieve- 
ment for this small Dominion, and the salon itself is 
no less wonderful. It has attracted entries from all 
over the world, and probably no finer selection of 
pictures has been hung in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Apart from the large collective exhibit of the Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland and that of Mr. H. G. Ponting of the 
Scott South Pole Expedition, there are one hundred 
and eighty-three pictures splendidly shown in a room 
especially built for the purpose. America has con- 
tributed nobly. Among her exhibitors Louis Flecken- 
stein, A. Richardson Cremer, W. Owen and Dr. Pardoe 
each have had four prints accepted. Mary Callaghan, 
and S. Hirano have three on the walls. And among 
many others may be noted the names of H. H. 


Bailey, K. D. Smith, J. Vanderpant, Y. Moringa, Dr. 
K. Koike, J. N. Aughiltree, and Helen M. Murdoch. 
Nickolas Murray has obtained the approbation of the 
selectors in no less than five cases. The committee is 
very grateful to American and Canadian picture- 
makers for their kind support. The salon is attracting 
a host of visitors, many of whom are expressing regret 
that more of the prints are not for sale. 


Department of Photography—Brooklyn 
Institute 


In the exhibition of forty prints now on the walls 
of the Studio of the Department of Photography we 
have a one-man show, the work of Mr. Walter E. 
Owen. Mr. Owen has used four printing mediums, 
Palladium Chloride, Kallitype and Bromide and been 
happy in the choice of his subjects in posing and 
lighting his models. His portraits are his best work, 
we mention especially No. 28, a portrait of Mr. Case. 
Mr. Zube has had an unusually large attendance at 
classes and particularly so at his demonstration. 
Miss Lauffer keeps her class well in hand and interested 
and in her last studio session her excellent models 
brought fine results to her pupils. 

Myers R. Jones. 


Photographic Society of Philadelphia 


At the Annual Election of the Photographic Society 
of Philadelphia, held Monday evening, December 14, 
the following were elected to serve as officers for the 
ensuing year: president, A. C. G. Allison; vice-presi- 
dents, John Allen and F. F. Peel; treasurer, J. J. 
Baylson; secretary, E. A. McKinley. 

At the meeting it was decided to hold a competition 
in February open to outsiders as well as society- 
members, in which two prizes were to be offered, 
the object being to arouse interest in photography 
in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

E. A. McKrntey, Secretary. 


Hampshire House Exhibition 


WE have just received the prospectus of the 1926 
annual exhibition of the Hammersmith Hampshire 
House Photographic Society, one of the leading London 
shows. The practice of this exhibition is to make no 
awards and to charge no entry-fees, the selection being 
made by a board of three. The selection-committee 
for 1926 consists of Messrs. Herbert Bairstow, F.R.P.S., 
Bertram Cox, F.R.P.S., and Herbert Lambert, F.R.P.S., 
three of the very eminent of the English pictorial 
workers. The last day for receiving entries is Thursday, 
March 25, 1926, and the exhibition-promoters guar- 
antee to return all exhibits before Wednesday, April 21, 
1926, three days after the close of the exhibition. 
Entry-forms and full particulars may be obtained 
from the exhibition-secretary, J. Ainger Hall, 14 
Disraeli Gardens, Putney, London, S.W. 15. 
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Union Camera Club—Boston 


At the January meeting, Mr. William F. Dawson, 
of the General Electric Company, Lynn, gave an 
interesting and instructive talk on the beauty and 
general character of Mt. Katahdin, illustrated with 
many colored lantern-slides. At the usual members’ 
monthly competition, A. H. Blackinton’s “Rainy Day’, 
received the largest number of votes. On account of 
inadequate illumination—a condition soon to be 
remedied—other meritorious pictures could not be 
seen to proper advantage. Also, the method of ascer- 
taining the best picture (destined to receive the Gold 
Star) by the raising of hands, adopted at the last two 
meetings, and which produces unsatisfactory results, 
is to be abandoned in favor of the regular system, 
by the individual, written ballot. 

A pleasing feature, at this meeting, was a display 
of sixteen representative pictures by Leonard Misonne, 
of Belgium. These supremely beautiful prints were 
lent by Mr. Fraprie, and were greatly admired. By 
motion of Mr. French, Mr. Fraprie was given a rising 
vote of thanks. The chairman of the exhibition- 
committee gave notice of the club’s annual show, 
April 4 to 10, 1926. Entries close March 2. 

Improvements in the club’s quarters are under way. 
The room used hitherto for the monthly meetings, on 
the top floor of the building, will hereafter be the 
studio, and the present studio will be converted into 
a lounge. A large room on the floor below will be 
used for monthly and other meetings of the club, thus 
saving members and visito-s an extra flight of stairs. 
The February meeting will welcome these important 
improvements. ji . 





Phil M. Riley in Florida 


Mr. Puiu M. Rixey, formerly a member of the 
editorial staff of PHoro-EraA MaGazing, an expert 
amateur photographer and for many years a valued 
contributor on pictorial photography and_photo- 
technical matters, is spending the winter in Florida 
on account of his health. We understand that he has 
purchased a winter-home in that state of the salubrious 
climate, which he is enjoying with his family, and 
where, doubtless, he will devote himself to his favorite 
hobby, photography. We wish him a good time and, 
above all, speedy and complete restoration to health. 


In Praise of an American Lens 


THERE are testimonials and—testimonials. Some 
are solicited, and even paid for. Others, again, are 
spontaneous and sincere, therefore well-nigh priceless. 
Users of American-made soft-focus lenses, and those 
not yet familiar with their matchless qualities, will 
be interested to read a German worker’s enthusiastic 
opinion of the Smith Visual Quality Lens, which 
appears in the advertising-pages of this issue. 


Writing on Mounted Prints 


WE regret that so many of our esteemed partici- 
pants in PHoto-Era Competitions are unable to take 
the time to use white ink when writing on the back 
of their dark-mounted prints, be the mounts black, 
brown, green or any dark color. When title, address, 
or other information is written in black ink or, worse 
still, in lead-pencil, it is only with difficulty that we 
are able to read it; whereas if written in fluid white 
ink, the result would be mutually gratifying. 

When writing on the back of dark mounts directions 
for the photo-engraver, we dip our special pen in a 
bottle of Johnston’s “Snow White’. We have used 


it for many years with infinite satisfaction. There's 
none better. 


Publisher A. H. Beardsley Married 


Mr. Atonzo H. Bearpstey, publisher of PHoto- 
Era MaGaziInge, was united in marriage to Miss 
Dorothy A. Goodhue, also of Wolfeboro, N.H., on 
Wednesday afternoon, December 23, 1925, in the First 
Congregational Church, Wolfeboro, by the Rev. John 
E. MacMartin, in the presence of relatives and friends, 
including Associate-Editor Wilfred A. French, Ph.D., 
of Brookline, Mass., and Mrs. French. The bride was 
attended by her sisters the Misses Ellacoya and Mary 
Goodhue. A reception followed immediately after the 
ceremony at the home of the bride’s aunt Miss E. 


May Hanson. "me. 3, 


Buffalo Camera Club 


Tue Buffalo Camera Club held its Seventh Annual 
Salon of Pictorial Photography at the beautiful Albright 
Art Gallery of Buffalo, January 16 to 31, 1926. The 
exhibition included hundreds of prints representing 
the best American and Foreign workers, and was one 
of the foremost functions of the kind held in this 
country. 


Portland Society of Art Annual Exhibition 


THOSE who have had the pleasure and the privilege 
to view one of the annual exhibitions of the Photo- 
graphic Section of the Portland (Maine) Society of 
Art, at the L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, 
will anticipate this exhibition to be held March 3 to 
31, inclusive. Moreover, those who wish to send 
prints should bear in mind that February 20 is the 
last day for receiving pictures. Few salons and exhibi- 
tions of the world have failed to accept and to note 
the work of the members of the Photographic Section, 
and may they all continue to win pictorial honors, 
at home and abroad. 


I. C. P. P. Second Annual Exhibition 


Tue International Circle of Pictorial Photographers 
of Liverpool, England, will hold their Second Annual 
Exhibition at the Walker Art Gallery, March 13 to 
April 6, 1926, inclusive. Among the list of members of 
this group of international pictorialists, we note the 
names of William A. Alcock, Dr. A. D. Chafee, Arthur 
F. Kales, Sophie L. Lauffer and W. Gordon Shields. 
No doubt, other American workers will win member- 
ships in the future. The closing-date for entries will be 
February 27, 1926. Inquiries may be addressed to the 
Honorable Secretary, E. C. Hardman, 51a Bold Street, 
Liverpool, England. 


Loan-Exhibition at Brooklyn Institute 


A LOAN-EXHIBITION of prints from the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia will be on view in the studio 
of the Department of Photography of the Institute 
from January 18 to February 8, inclusive. 

The Brooklyn Institute’s Exhibit for Rochester and 
Wilkes Barre, received from thirty exhibitors, comprises 
one hundred and five prints. The processes represented 
are: platinum, palladium, gum, bromoil, transfer, 
carbro, bromide, chloride and kallitype. There were 
a few gum-platinums and gum-palladiums. 

There have been the usual meetings of Miss Lauffer’s 
and Mr. Zerbe’s classes and demonstrations. 

Comments on the Philadelphia show will be given 
next month. Myers R. Jones. 
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Those Christmas and New Year Greetings 


Never before has photography seemed to play a 
more important part in making Christmas and New 
Year cards original and attractive. Before me, as I 
write these lines, is a pile of cards and folders which 
have come literally from the four corners of the world. 
The messages of good will and encouragement which 
these cards convey have touched me deeply and, here 
again, let me express my sincere thanks. However, 
my purpose in writing this note is to call attention to 
the practical and artistic value of photography when 
used in connection with greeting-cards. Another 
object I had in view was to record the names of some 
of those who have taken an interest in PHoto-Era 
MaGazine and its success. I shall mention the names 
at random, as I take the cards from the pile before me. 

The first is an attractive, embossed folder, illustrated 
with a marine-photograph of Malta Harbor, from Paul 
Agius Catania, Malta, Italy. Another is a folder 
with a beautiful snow-scene on the cover, from Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Bruning. William H. Zerbe is 
represented by a card and a picture on it of children 
frolicking in the snow. Two beautiful birches adorn 
the cover of a folder from Elliott Hughes Wendell. 
A photograph on double-weight paper, with the 
Christmas-message written on the face of the print, 
conveys best wishes from F. Y. Ogasawara. Franklin 
I. Jordan is always original and his photographically 
illustrated card is a gem. A delightful woodland 
road-scene embellishes the cover of a folder from 
Russell T. Neville. Our good friend, and the guiding 
spirit of the famous Pittsburgh Salon, O. C. Reiter, 
joins those who have used photography to add beauty 
to their holiday greeting-cards. Dr. J. B. Pardoe 
adds his good wishes in the form of a folder with a very 
appropriate verse Louis Bucher, president of the 
Newark Camera Club and president of the Associated 
Camera Clubs of America, sends his message personal 
and official. Another very attractive folder is that 
of Ralph D. Hartman, president of the Cleveland 
Photographic Society, who used his beautiful marine 
““Morning-Glory” (PHoTo-ErA MaGazinr, November, 
1925) and an original verse. Kenneth D. Smith 
adopted the print-with-written-message formula and 
sends a beautiful cloud-effect across an Adirondack 
Lake. The folder, with photograph on cover, is used 
by Sophie L. Lauffer and hers is unusually appealing. 
Dr. K. Koike, Chairman of the Seattle Camera Club, 
sends his message across the continent in the form 
of a card and an original verse. Mrs. Martha Curry 
has also adopted the photographic print idea and a 
cosey camp beside a woodland-lake expresses her 
message of good cheer. Still another believer in the 
folder and photographic cover is William A. Alcock, 
who sends a striking print of a dancer. Dorothy 
Jarvis has also adopted the print-and-message form 
of greeting, and hers is an exceptionally beautiful 
still-life study. As might be assumed, William S. 
Davis has designed and drawn his Christmas-card, 
and it depicts a ship under full sail, evidently carrying 
the message to the recipient. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Sill join the group of those who like to be original, 


particularly so in the message which read, “May you 
also reach your goal”. Mr. and Mrs. James D. Creegan 
send a card which includes their own pictures and their 
dog. It is pleasant to see the faces of those who are 
one’s friends. Mr. and Mrs. I. A. Murphy also adopted 
the photographic print for their message and it was a 
beautiful snow-scene. William Ludlum utilised his 
gift of writing verses and his Christmas and New Year 
message is one to grip the heart. Mr. Frank Roy 
Fraprie sends a delightful glimpse of a lake-shore with 
his greeting. Dr. F. A. Hubbard sends a folder with 
a splendid view of Mt. Chocorua, the sentinel of the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. For originality 
perhaps none exceed the striking design in black, 
white, orange and gold which came from Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Pillsbury. E. K. Emslie employs an attractive 
winter-scene with a neat water-color border. Allen 
Fraser, from Bermuda, uses a little child standing 
waist high in a field of Easter lilies. Mr. and Mrs. 
W. D. Sell originated an excellent black-and-white 
photographic design which is decorative and includes 
their message. Dr. Frances M. Howell and Eleanor 
F. Jones send a rather unusual photographic drawing 
which appropriately includes a star and camels. From 
our friend, A. C. Wilmerding, comes a dog-picture 
with a Christmas-message. The Anderson Supply 
Company, Seattle, Washington, use a splendid moun- 
tain winter-scene. Still another original photographic 
card is one from the Hartings. This includes just the 
eyes of the three members of the family and is entitled, 
“The Ayes Win—The Hartings Do wish you A. M. C. 
and A. H. N. Y. 1925-1926". George W. French 
sends a beautiful sunset-view across a lake in Maine 
with his message neatly printed in the waters of the 
lake. Herbert C. McKay is perhaps the most photo- 
graphic of all. He even includes part of a motion- 
picture film on which are titles which convey his very 
original and individual Christmas-message. 

Those from whom non-photographic cards were 
received include: Sigismund Blumann and Ida M. 
Reed, Frank V. Chambers, Samuel F. Falk, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold D. Griffin, L. J. Creegan, Percy Y. Howe, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Matthews, Mrs. Agnes Barney 
Young, John A. Tennant, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Brown, 
Charles Clayton, Jr., Herman Goldberger, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert W. Finlay, Edgar S. Smith, Harold I. 
Orne, Charles L. Abel, Herbert B. Waters, W. C. 
Sawyer, H. Kira, H. E. Winslow, Paul L. Miller, 
John Ryan, Warwick B. Miller, A. Freeman, William 
F. Pinkham, Karl A. Barleben, Jr., Daniel F. Reid, 
and Robert W. Doidge. 

Many cards were received from our advertisers, 
book publishers and those firms with whom we have 
been doing business these many years. What an 
encouragement it is to know that one has friends who 
appreciate honest effort and who are eager to see 
one grow and be of greater service as the years roll by! 

Let me add that a complete record of all the mes- 
sages received would require more space and time than 
I had available before we went to press with this issue. 
Please rest assured that every card and message was 
sincerely and deeply appreciated by the entire PHoto- 
Era family. 
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Reproduction of portrait made by Wm. Shewell Ellis, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pleasing Qualities 


HE Series II Velostigmat f4.5, a general 

purpose lens, will render, with pleasing 
results, all-around studio, home portrait, en- 
larging, copying, speed and commercial work, 
because—it is a corrected anastigmat, has the 
high speed of £4.5 and is equipped with a 
diffusing device that will enable you to obtain 
the softness so desired. 


Available in focuses from 31 inches 


to 1914 inches. Send for catalog. 


WOLLENSAK 


OPTICAL COMPAN Y 
Rochester, New York. U.S.A. 




















STUDIO-ENLARGER 












Projects either 
vertically or 
horizontally. 


SILVERED 
REFLECTOR 


Perfect enlarge- 
ments, any size, 
on all grades of en- 
largement paper. 


PRICE Complete, 
except lens and 
light-bulb 


30” 


Write for 
J Circular 


ELWOOD PATTERN WORKS 
621 E. Washington St. Indianapolis, Ind. 














PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 


1925 
Edited by F. J. MORTIMER 


The International Annual of 
Pictorial Photography 


Over one hundred reproductions of 
the best pictures of the year from the 
London Salon, the exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society, the prin- 
cipal American and Foreign Shows 
of 1925, and selected examples from 
American, British, French, Italian, 
Belgian, Canadian, Australian, Scandi- 
navian and Japanese workers, together 
with reports of the progress of Pic- 
torial Photography here and abroad. 
The book is a complete record of the 
best pictorial photography and a 
treasury of inspiration to all who 
follow picture-making with a camera. 


NOW ON SALE 


Price, paper-covers, $2.50, Cloth, $3.50 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro New Hampshire, U.S.A. 




















Puoto-Era MaGazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 








XUM 








XUM 














PROFESSOR DARROCH 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 
A. SWAN WATSON, F.R.P.S. 





XUM 





